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ARTICLE I. 


An Effay on the Origin of Human Knowledge. Being a Supple 
ment to Mr. Locke’s Effay on the Human Underflanding. 
Tranflated from the French of the Abbé de Condillac, Mem- 


ber of the Royal Academy of Berlin. By Mr. Nugent. 8v2. 
Pr. 5 s. Nourfe. | 


HE author having premifed that, in his opinion, we 
may reafon in metaphyficks and morals with as great 
exactnefs as in geometry, (which is a point that will admit of 


Jome difpute) proceeds to inform us, that his purpofe is to 


reduce to a fingle principle whatever relates to the human un- 
derftanding. What this fingle principle is, our philofopher’s 
own words will beft explain. 

‘ The ideas (/ays he) are conneéted with the figns, and it 
‘jis only by this means, as I fhall prove, they are connected 
‘with each other. Hence itis, that after touching upon the 
* materials of our knowledge, the diftinction of the foul and 
* body, and the different fenfations, I have been obliged, in 
“order more fully to explain my principle, not only to follow 
* the workings of the mind through all their gradations, but 
‘ likewife to enquire in what manner we have contraéted the 
* habit of figns of every kind, and what ufe we ought to make 
* of them, 

‘ In order to execute this undertaking, I have traced things 
* as high as poffible. On the one hand I have afcended to per 


‘ception, becaufe it is the firft operation we obferve in the 
Vou. II, O * mind 
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‘mind; and I have fhewn how, and in what order it pro- 


~ duces every other operation of which we can acquire the ac. 


‘and habit. On the one hand, I have begun with the lan- 
‘ guage of action: here the reader will fee how it has pro- 
« duced every art proper to exprefs our thoughts; fuch as gef- 
‘ture, dancing, fpeech, declamation, arbitrary marks for 
‘words or things, pantomimes, mufic, poetry, eloquence, 


‘© writing, and the different charaéters of language. This” 


‘ hiftory of language will difclofe the circumftances in which 
‘ the figns were invented, will fhew the true meaning of them, 
“¢ will help to prevent the abufe they may be turned to, and, 
‘in my opinion, will remove all doubt concerning the origin 


« 


© of our ideas. 

‘At length after laying open the progreffion of mental 
© operations, as well as that of language, I have attempted 
© to point out the means by which we may avoid falling into 
error, and to fhew the order we ought to follow, either in en- 
© deavouring to make difcoveries, or inftructing others con- 
* cerning thofe we have already made.’ 

Such is the general plan of this Effay, which is divided in- 
to two parts, the firft of which treats of the materials of our 
knowledge, and particularly of the operations of the mind. 
The fecond, of language and method. In the firft part our 
author confiders the manner in which our ideas are acquired, 
fome proceeding immediately from the fenfes, and others ow- 
ing to experience, which increafe in proportion as we be- 
come capable of reflecting. He then proceeds to the analyfis 
and origin of the operations of the mind, perception, ,-con- 
{cioufnefs, attention, and reminifcence: where he obferves, 
that the impreffions made on the foul are always attended 
with a confcioufnefs of them, and that there are perceptions 
in the mind which we do not remember even the very moment 
after their impreffion ; which leads us naturally to account for 
a thing which every man hath experienced, namely, the 
furprizing rapidity with which time feems now and then to 
have elapfed. ‘This appearance is owing to our having forgot 
the moft confiderable part of the perceptions that have fuc- 
.ceeded each other within our minds. Locke has fhewn that 


we form an idea of the fucceffion of time, merely by the 
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fueceffion of our thoughts. . Now all perceptions, the mo- 
ment they are forgotten, are juftas if they had never exifted. 
Their fucceffion muft therefore be ftruck out of our meafure 
of duration. Confequently a very confiderable fucceffion of 
hours, for example, muft feein to us to have pafied away 
like fo many moments. 

~ Imagination, contemplation, and memory, with the man- 
ner in which they are form’d by the attention, are then treated 
at large by Mr. Condillac, who feems to have been at no lit- 
tle pains to make himfelf a complete mafter of the fubje@t, as 
will fufficiently appear from the following extraéts which we 
have felected from our author, as coftaining fome opinions 
and obfervations peculiar to himfelf. 

_ ©The power of conneéting our ideas (fays he) has its in- 
* conveniences, as well as advantages. In order to render 
* this more obvious, I will fuppofe two men, one who never 
© could conneét his ideas ; the other who conneéts them with 
© fuch eafe and force, that he is no longer able to feparate 
¢them. The firft would have neither imagination nor me- 


Smory, nor confequently any of the operations which thefe 


produce: he would be abfolutely incapable of reflexion ; 


© nay, he would be quite an idiot. ‘The fecond would have 


* too great a memory, and too lively an imagination; an ex- 


©cefs which would be produétive of almoft the fame effeé&, 


as an intire privation of both. He would hardly have the 
*ufe of reflexion, he would be a madman. ‘The moft he- 
“ terogeneous ideas being ftrongly conneéted in his mind, for 
* mo other reafon but becaufe they prefented themfelves toge- 
*ther; he would judge them to be naturally conneéted, and 
* Would range them after one another, as juft confequences, 

© Betwixt thofe two extremes we might fuppofe a medium, 


*in which neither too great a fhare of imagination, and me- 


“mory, fhould prejudice the folidity of the underftanding, 


nor too fmall a portion deprive it of its amufements. Per- 


* haps this medium is fo very difficult to find, that men of 


“ the greateft genius have only come near it. According as dif- 
_* ferent minds deviate from it, and tend towards the oppofite ex- 


* tremes, they have qualities more or lefs incompatible, becaufe 
‘they muft participate more or lefs of the extremes, which 
O 2 ‘ abloe 
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¢ abfolutely exclude each other. “Thus it is that fuch as bordef 
« on the extreme in which the imagination and memory predo- 
* minate; in proportion lofe thofe qualities by which the un- 
¢ derftanding is enabled to reafon juftly, confequentially, and 
© methodically ; and thofe who approach the other extreme, 
* are in the fame proportion deprived of thofe qualities which 
© contribute to pleafure and amufement. ‘The former write 
‘ with more eafe, and the others with more connexion and 
¢ ftrength.’ 

Mr. Condillac attributes the progrefs of the imagination, 
contemplation, and memory, intirely to the ufe of figns, of 
which he reckons three forts ; 

r. Accidental figns, or the objeéts which particular cir- 
cumftances have connected with fome of our ideas, fo as ta 
render the one proper to revive the other. 2. Natural figns, 
or the cries which nature has eftablifhed to exprefs the paf- 
fions of joy; of fear, or of grief, &c. 3. Inftituted figns, 
or thofe which we have chofen ourfelves, and bear only an 
arbitrary relation to our ideas. | 

Man therefore; (our author obfervet) by theans of the figns 
which he is able to recall at pleafure, revives, or, at leaft, 
is often capable of reviving, the ideas which are connected 
with them : afterwards he obtains a greater command over his 
imagination, in proportion as he invents more figns, beeaufe 
he thereby procures more means of employing it. 

. As foon as the memoty is formed; and the habit of the 
imagination is in our power, the figns recollected by the for- 
mer, and the ideas revived by the latter, begin to free the 
foul from her dependence in regard to the objects by which 
fhe was furrounded. As fhe has it now in her power to 
recall the things which fhe has feen, fhe may direct all her 
attention towards them, and transfer it from the prefent ob- 
ject. At the fight of a picture, for inftance, we recollect 
the knowledge we have of nature, and of the rules by which 
we learn to imitate; then we transfer our attention fuccef- 
fively from this picture to that knowledge, and from that 
knowledge to this picture, or fucceffively to its different parts. 
But beyond all doubt our difpofing thus of our attention; 
intirely owing to the affiftance afforded us by the vivacity of 
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the imagination, which is the effect of great memory. Other- 
wife we fhould not regulate it ourfelves, but it would bg 
intirely fubject to the action of the objects. 

This manner of fueceffively applying our attention of our- 
felves to different objects, or to the different parts of one 
object only, is what we call to reflect. Thus we fenfibly 
perceive in what manner reflexion arifes from imagination 
and memory. 

Our author then treats, in avery clear and philofophical 
manner, the feveral operations of diftinguifhing, abftracting, 
comparing, compounding, and decompounding our ideas; of 
affirming, denying, judging, reafoning, conceiving, under- 
ftanding. 

What Mr. de Condillac has obferved concerning the defects 
and advantages of the imagination is new and entertain- 
ing. 

In his opinion, the impreffions we feel under different 
circumftances, induce us to coneét ideas, which we have 
it no longer in our power to feparate. We cannot, for in- 
ftance, frequent company, without infenfibly connecting 
the ideas .of a certain turn.of mind and character with a par- 
ticular figure and make. This is the reafon that perfons of 
a particular phyfiognomy, ftrike us more than others: for 
phyfiognomy jis only an aflemblage of features with which 
we have connected fuch ideas, as are never revived without 
being accompanied with approbation or diflike. We muft 
not therefore be furprized if. we are inclined to judge of 
other people from their phyfiognomy, and if fometimes evep 
at firft fight we conceive .a diflike to them, or are prejudiced 
in their favour. 

In confequence of thefe connexions, we arefrequently pre- 
poffefled even to exceis in favour of ,particular perfons, and 
conceive intirely wrong notions in regard to others. This 
4s becaufe whatevet ftrikes us either in.our friends. or enemies, 
4s naturally conneéted with the agreeable .or difagreeable 
fenfations which they make us feel; and.of courfe, the de- 
fects of the former are always overlooked, becaufe of the 
other amiable qualities of which we fee them pofleifed, while 
the moft perfect endowments of the latter.feem to partake 
O 3 ‘0 
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of their vices. Hence it is, that thefe connexions have a pros 
digious influence upon our conduct: they feed our love or 
our hatred, they encourage our efteem or our contempt, 
they excite our gratitude or refentment, and produce thofe 
fympathies, thofe antipathies, and all thofe whimfical incli- 
nations for which we often find fuch difficulty to account. 
I think I have fomewhere read that Defcartes always pre- 
ferved .a liking for people that were fquint-eyed, becaufe 
the firft woman he fel! in love with, happened to have this 
kind of blemifh. 

The imagination derives her graces from the privilege fhe 
has of borrowing whatever appears moft amiable and moft 
agreeable in the various parts of nature, in order to adorn 
the fubjeét fhe handles. Nothing comes amifs to her; fhe 
makes every thing her own, as foon as fhe knows it can 
increafe her luftre. She is like a bee that culls the treafure 
from the choiceft flowers: or like a coquette, who, eager 
to pleafe her admirers, confults her caprice rather than her 
yeafon. Always complaifant, fhe accommodates herfelf to 
our taftes, to our paffions, and to our weaknefles. One 
fhe attracts and perfuades by her lively and winning air; 
another fhe furprizes and aftonifhes by her grand and noble 
deportment. Sometimes fhe diverts us with her entertain- 
ing difcourfe; at other times fhe fucceeds by the boldnefs 
of her fallies. Here fhe affects a foftnefs in order to en- 
gage us: there fhe languifhes and weeps in order to move 
us; and if occafion requires, fhe will foon put on the mafk 
to excite us to laughter. As fhe is fecure of her empire, fhe 
wantonly exercifes her caprice in every thing. Sometimes 
fhe is pleafed with giving an air of grandeur to the moft 
trivial fubjects; and at other times to give an air of ridi- 
cule to fubjeéts the moft ferious and the moft fublime. 
Though fhe alters every thing fhe touches, yet fhe fre- 
quently fucceeds, when fhe endeavours only to pleafe : in 
every other cafe fhe muft neceffarily mifcarry. Her empire 
ceafes, where that of analyfis commences. 

She borrows not only of nature, but likewife of the moft 
abfurd and moft ridiculous chimeras, provided they have 
the fanction of prejudice. Little does it fignify whether 
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they are falfe or not, if we are inclined to think them true. 
The chief point the imagination has in view, is amufe- 
ment; yet fhe is not at variance with truth. Her fictions 
are all juft, when conformable to the analogy of our nature, 
to our knowledge, and to our prejudices. But as foon as 
fhe deviates from thefe, her ideas become monftrous and ex- 
travagant. . 

Nothing is beautiful that is not true: and yet every truth 
is not always beautiful. In order to fupply this defedt, 
the imagination connects it with ideas the moft proper for 
embellifhing it, and by this reunion it forms a whole, in. 
which we find both folidity and amufement. Of this there 
are infinite numbers of inftances in poetry. There we fee 
how fiction, which would be always ridiculous if divefted 
of truth, embellifhes truth, which would be always in- 
fipid, if divefted of fiction. ‘This mixture is ever pleafing, 
provided the ornaments are chofen with difcernment, and 
judicioufly fcattered. And indeed the imagination is the 
fame as drefs to a beautiful perfon: it muft lend her every 
afiiftance, in order to appear with all the advantage her 
form is capable of receiving. 

Subfequent to this we meet with a chapter on reafon, 
good fenfe, wit, with the feveral {pecies of them and their 
contraries, which, our author obferves, all equally refult 
from the fame principle, namely, the’ connexion of ideas 
one with the other, which connexion is produced by the ufe 
of figns. What the Abbé hath here advanced concerning 
the difference of talent and genius is, in our opinion, a little 
tao refined, and not without fome degree of obfcurity, occa- 
fion’d, we imagine, by the different ideas which a Frenchman 
and an Englifbman affix to the word talent, ‘The Abbe then 
proceeds to confider the operation by which we give figns to 
our ideas. 

‘ This operation (/ays be) is the refult of the imagina- 
‘tion, which prefents figns to the mind with which, it had 
‘been as yet unacquainted; and of the attention which con- 
<nects them with our ideas. It is one of the moft effential 
‘ operations in the ftudy of truth; and yet it is one of thofe. 
‘which are leaft known. I have already fhewn the ufe and. 
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‘necefity of figns in acquiring a habit of the operations of 
‘the mind. I fhall now demonftrate the fame thing, confider- 
‘ing them in regard to the different fpecies of ideas. ‘This 
‘ is a truth which cannot be too often exhibited under different 
* views. 
‘ Arithmetic furnifhes us with a very fenfible example of 
“ the neceffity of figns. If after having given name to a unit, 
“we did not fucceffively imagine others for the feveral ideas 
‘which we form by the multiplication of this firft one, it 
© would be impoffible for us to make any progrefs in the 
© knowledge of numbers. We difcern different combinations, 
© only becaufe we have cyphers which are themfelves very di- 
© ftinét. ‘Take away thefe cyphers, take away all the figns 
‘in ufe, and we fhall find it impoffible to preferve any idea 
‘ of thofe combinations. Can we form to ourfelves a notion 
€ even of the fmalleft number, without confidering feveral 
© objects, each of which is in fome meafure the fign to which 
€ we affix the unit ? For my part, I perceive the numbers two or 
© three, only as I reprefent to myfelf two or three different ob- 
¢ jects. If I proceed to the number four, I am obliged for 
¢ greater eafe, to imagine two objeéts on one fide and two on 
‘ the other: coming to number fix, I cannot help diftributing 
* them by two and two, or three and three; and if I havea 
€ mind to go further, I fhall foon be under a neceflity of con- 
‘ fidering feveral units as a fingle one, and to reunite them 
¢ for this purpofe in a fingle object. 
© Hence it is beyond all manner of doubt, that if a perfon 
‘ wanted only to calculate for himfelf, he would be equally 
‘ obliged to invent figns, as if he wanted to communicate 


© his calculations. But why fhould that which is true in» 


‘ arithmetic, not be the fame in other fciences? Should we 
* be capable ever to reflect on metaphyfics and morals, if we 
‘ had not invented figns to fix our ideas, in proportion as we 
* formed new combinations? Should not words be the fame 
‘in regard to our ideas in the feveral fciences, as cyphers 
‘are to our ideas in arithmetic? In all probability the igno- 
‘rance of this truth is one of the caufes of the confufion 
* which prevails in works of metaphyfics and morality. In 
ferder to handle this fubject methodically, we muft take a 
¢ eur: 
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“ curfory view of the feveral ideas which may be the object of 
* our reflection. 


‘The mind is fo limited that we cannot revive a great 
© number of ideas to render them all at the fame time the fub- 
‘ ject of our reflexion. And yet it is oftentimes neceflary that 
‘we fhould confider feveral of them together. This we do 
© with affiftance of figns, which, by being combined, makes 
© us confider them as if they were only one idea. 

© Hence it appears how fimple and how admirable are the 
© fprings of human knowledge. ‘The foul has felt various fen- 
€ fations and operations: how then fhall it difpofe of thefe 
* materials? By geftures, by figns, by founds, by cyphers, 
* by letters ; by inftruments fo foreign as thefe from our ideas, 
© we fet them to work, in order to raife ourfelves even to the 
£ fublimeft knowledge. ‘The materials are the fame in all 
* men; but the art of making ufe of figns varies; and from 
“thence the inequality which is to be obferved among man- 
* kind. 

‘ Take away from a fuperior genius the ufe of charaGers ; 
“and you debar him of a deal of knowledge to which a per- 
* fon of middling abilities may eafily attain. “Take away 
“ from him likewife the ufe of {peech; and the fate of mutes 
“ will fhew you to what narrow limits you confine him. In 
* fine, deprive him of the ufe of all forts of figns, fo as he 
* fhall not be able to make the leaft gefture with propriety, 
* in order to exprefs the moft ordinary thought; and he wil] 
* be no more to you than a driveler. ! 

‘It were to be wifhed that thofe who are entrufted with 
* the education of children, were not ignorant of the firft 
* fprings of the human mind. If a preceptor prefectly ace 
* quainted with the origin and progrefs of our ideas, enter- 
* tained his pupil, only upon matters which have the nearelt 
* relation to his wants and to his age; if he managed fo as 
“to place him in fuch circumftances as are beft adapted for 
* learning him to form to himfelf precife ideas, and to fix them. 
* by conftant figns; if even in playing he never made ufe 
* of words, whofe fenfe was not exa€tly determined ; would 
* not this be the way to open and enlarge the mind of his 


* pupil? But how few parents are able to procure fuch tutors 
§ for 
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‘for their children? and how fewer are thofe tutors who" 
‘may be judged really capable of anfwering thefe expecta- 
‘tions? And yet it is of fervice to know every thing that can 

‘contribute towards a good education. If it cannot be al- 
‘ ways put in practice, perhaps we may avoid at leaft what- 
‘ever is directly contrary to it. We ought never, for in- 
‘ftance, to confound children with paralogifms, fophifms, 
‘and other falfe argumentations. By giving ourfelves fuch’ 
*-liberties of trifling, we run the rifk of confounding and even 
‘ vitiating their underftandings. We fhould never ufe any’ 
‘captious arguments with them, by way of fharpening their: 
‘ wits, till their minds had attained to great perfpicuity and: 
‘ precifion. 

There is after all, our philofopher juftly remarks, one’ 
difficulty remaining ; viz. that if the. mind fixes its ideas* 
only by figns, there is great odds but our argumentations’ 
will be oftentimes merely about words; which muft be the 
fource of many errors. 

But the certainty of the mathematics removes this dif- 
ficulty. Provided we determine the fimple ideas annexed’ 
to each fign fo exaétly, as to be able to analyze them’ 
whenever there is occafion, we fhall be in no more dan- 
ver of being deceived, than the mathematicians when 
they make ufe of their figns. Indeed this objection fhews 
that we muft act with great precaution, to avoid engaging, 
like. a great many philofophers, in verbal difputes, and vain 
and puerile queftions. 

This naturally leads the learned author to the fecond 
part of his work, which treats of language and method,’ 
where our readers will find that the Abbé has joined to his 
{kill in metaphyfics an elegant tafte for the politer arts, and 
2 complete knowledge of the Belles Lettres. 

‘The fuppofition which our author makes ufe of to illuftrate 
the origin and progrefs of language, has fomething in it both 
ingenious and explanatory. 

Let us ‘ fuppofe (/ays he) that fome time after the deluge 
‘two children, one male, and the other female, wandered 
‘ about in the deferts, before they underftood the ufe of any 


‘fign. Let me then be permitted to. make the fuppofition, 
¢ and 
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6 and the queftion will be to know, in what manner this 
‘nation firft invented language. 

* So long as the abovementioned children lived afunder, the 
* operations of their minds were confined to perception and 
© confcioufnefs, which never ceafe to a&t whilft we are awake ; 
‘ to attention, which muft have taken place whenever any 
‘ perceptions affected them in a particular manner ; to re- 
‘ minifcence, which was when they recollected fome cir- 
© cumftances that had ftruck them, before they had loft the 
* connexions formed by thofe circumftances ; and to a very 
© limited exercife of the imagination. For example, the 
‘ perception of a particular want, was connected with that of 
‘the object which had contributed to relieve it. But as this 
‘ fort of connexions were formed by chance, without deriv- 
‘ving any ftrength from reflexion, their duration was but 
‘ fhort. One day the fenfation of hunger put thefe children 
‘in mind of a tree loaded with fruit, which they had feen 
* the day before : foon after this tree was forgot, and the fame 
© fenfation revived the idea of another object. Thus the habit 
‘of the imagination was not in their power; it was no 
‘more than the effect of the circumftances in which they 
“ were placed. 

‘ When they came to live together, they had occafion to 
‘ enlarge and improve thofe firft operations ; becaufe their mu- 
‘tual converfe made them conneét with the cries of each 
‘ paffion, the perceptions which they naturally fignified. They 
‘ generally accompanied them with fome motion, gefture or 
‘ action, whofe expreffion was yet of a more fenfible nature. 
‘For example, he who fuffered, by being deprived of an 
€ objet which his wants had rendered neceflary to him, 
‘did not confine himfelf to cries or founds only; he ufed 
‘ fome endeavours to obtain it, he moved his head, his arms, 
‘and every part of his body. The other, ftruck with this 
‘fight, fixed his eye on the fame object, and perceiving fome 
‘ inward emotions which he was not yet able to account for, 


* he fuffered in fecing his companion fuffer. From that very 


¢ inftant he felt himfelf inclined to relieve him, and he follow- 
“ ed this impreffion to the utmoft of his power. ‘Thus by in- 
« ftin& alone they afked and gave each other affiftance. I 

¢ fay 
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“fay by inftiné alone; for as yet there was no room for re~ 
* flexion. One of them did ‘not fay to himfelf, J mujf? make 
* fuch particular motions to render him fenfible of eny want, and to 
< induce him to relieve me: nor the other, J fee by bis motions that 
© he wants fuch a thing, and I will let bim have it: but they 
“both acted in confequence of the want which prefled them 
* moft. 

« And yet the fame circumftances could not be frequently 
* repeated, but they muft have accuftomed themfelves at length 
* to conneét with the csies of the paffions-and with the dif- 
“ ferent motions of the body, thofe perceptions which were 
¢ exprefled in fo fenfible a manner. The more they grew fa- 
© miliar «with thofe figns, the more they were in a capacity 
*.of reviving them at pleafure. ‘Their memory began to ac- 
© quire fome fort of habit, they were able to command their 
‘ jmagination as they pleafed, and infenfibly they learned to 
“ do by reflexion what they had hitherto done merely by in- 
‘ ftinét. At firft both of them acquired the habit of difeern- 
‘ing by thofe figns the fenfations which each other felt at 
¢ that moment, and afterwards they made ufe of them in order 
* to let each other know their paft fenfations. For example, 
“he who faw a place in which he had been frightened, mi- 
* micked thofe cries and movements which were the figns 
_© of fear, in order to warn the other nat to expofe himfelf te 
* the fame danger. 

‘ The ufe of thofe figns infenfibly enlarged and improved 
«the operations of the mind, and on the other hand thefe 
« having acquired fome improvement, perfected the figns, and 
¢ rendered the ufe of them mere familiar. Experience fhews 
‘ that thefe two things affift each other. Before the difcovery 
‘of algebraical figns, the human mind had acquired a fuf- 
‘ ficient habit and improvement of its operations to invent 
“ thofe arbitrary marks; but it is only fince this invention, 
‘that they have been cultivated and improved to a degree 
* fufiicient, to bring mathematical learning to its prefent ftate 
“ of perfeétion. 

‘ By thefe particulars we fee in what manner the cries of 
* the pasfions contributed to enlarge the operations of the mind, 
* by giving occafion naturally to the mode of {peaking by ac- 
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* tion a language which in its infancy, probably confifted 
¢ only in contorfions and violent agitations, being thus pro- 
* portioned to the flender capacity of this young couple. 
«And yet when once they had acquired the habit of con- 
€ necting fome ideas with arbitrary figns, the natural cries 
* ferved them for a pattern, to frame a new language. They 
* articulated new founds, and by repeating them feveral times, 
* and accompanying them with fome gefture which pointed 
“out fuch objeéts as they wanted to be taken notice of, 
* they accuftomed themfelves to give names tothings. The 
‘ firft progrefs of this language was neverthelefs very flow. 
© The organ of fpeech was fo inflexible, that it could not eafily 
€ articulate any other than a few fimple founds. The obfta- 
* cles which hindered them from pronouncing others, prevent- 
“ed them even from fufpeting that the voice was fufcepti- 
© ble of any further variation, beyond the fmall number of 
© words which they had already devifed. 
‘Let us fuppofe this young couple to have had a child, 
* who being prefled by wants which he could not without fome 
* difficulty make known, put every part of his body into motion. 
* His tongue, being extremely pliant, made an extraordinary 
© motion, and pronounced a new expreffion. As thofe wants 
© continued to prefs the child, this occafioned a repetition of 
“the fame efforts; again he moved his tongue in the fame 
© manner as at firft, and articulated the fame found. The pa- 
‘ rents furprized, having at length guefled his meaning, gave 
© him what he wanted, but tried as they gave it him, to re- 
© peat the fame word. ‘The difficulty they had to pronounce 
© it, fhewed that they were not of themfelves capable of in- 
* venting it. 
© For the fame reafon this new language was not much 
‘improved. ‘The child’s organ for want of exercife quickly 
* loft all its flexibility. His parents taught him to commu- 
©nicate his thoughts by action; the fenfible images of this 
* mode of f{peaking, being much eafier to him than articulate 
‘founds: Chance alone could give rife to fome new words ; 
‘and doubtlefs it muft have been a long time, before their 
“ number could be confiderably increafed by fo flow a method. 
“The mode of fpeaking by action, at that time fo natural, 
* was 
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‘ was a great obftacle to furmount. How could they leave i¢ 
‘for another, whofe advantages were not yet forefeen, and 
* whofe difficulties were fo obvious ? 

‘In proportion as the language of articulate founds became 
* more copious, there was more need of feizing early oppor 
‘tunities of improving the organ of fpeech, and for preferv- 
‘ing its firft flexibility. ‘Then it appeared as convenient as 
« the mode of {peaking by action: they were both indifcrimi- 
“nately ufed; till at length articulate founds became fo eafy, 
« that they abfolutely prevailed.’ 

The Abbé having thus confidered the mode of {peaking 
by action, and that of articulate founds, obferves, that fpeech, 
fucceeding the language of action, retain’d its character for 
fome time: in order therefore to fupply the place of the vio- 
lent contorfions of the body, the voice was raifed and de- 
prefs’d by very fenfible intervals. The firft names of ani- 
mals probably were made in imitation of their cries: a re- 
mark which is equally applicable to thofe that were given 
to winds, to rivers, and to évery thing that makes a noife, 
It is evident that this imitation fuppofes the founds to have 
fucceeded each other by very diftin intervals. 

At the origin of languages the manner of pronouncing 
admitted of inflexions that were fo diftinét, as a mufician 
might prick it down, making only fome fmall changes; 
I fhall fay then that it partook of the nature of mu- 
fic. 

This profody was fo natural to mankind in the beginning, 
that to feveral it has appeared eafier to exprefs different ideas 
by the fame word pronounced in different tones, than to 
multiply the number of words in proportion to that of ideas. 
This language is {till preferved among the Chinefe. They 
have only 328 monofyllables ; thefe they vary on five tones, 
which is equivalent to 1640 figns. It has been obferved 
that our languages are not more copious. Other people, 
doubtlefs of a more fruitful imagination, chofe rather .to in- 
vent new words. Profody with them began infenfibly to 
recede from mufic, in proportion as the reafons for its former 
approximation, ceafed to take place. But it was a long time 


before it became fo fimple as it is at prefent. i 
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« That the Greeks and Romans determined their recitation 
or declamatory fpeaking by notes and fignatures, and ac- 
companied it with the found of inftruments, is beyond all 
manner of doubt: was therefore properly a kind of chant or 
fong. ‘This is an evident confequence to fuch as have the 
leaft knowledge of the principles of mufic. In the firft place, 
they are not ignorant that it is impoffible to have any per- 
manent marks of found, otherways than by meafuring it. 
Secondly, that nothing can be meafured in mufic, without 
the refonance of fonorous bodies. ‘Thirdly, that this -re- 
fonance does not produce any other founds, or intervals, 
than fuch as are admitted in vocal mulfic. 

It is alfo unqueftionable, (/ays the Abbé) that this mufical 
recitation was not at all offenfive to the ancients. We do not 
find that they ever complained of its being unnatural, except 
in particular cafes, as we are apt to do ourfelves, when 
we think a comedian overacts his part. On the contrary, they 
confidered vocal mufic as eflential to poetry. The verfifica- 
tion of the very beft Lyric poets, fays Cicero*, appears like 
profe, unlefs it be fupported by vocal mufic. Does not this 
evidently fhew that the pronunciation, which at that time 
was looked upon as natural in familiar difcourfe, partook fo 
much of the -nature of chant or fong,.that it was impoffible 
for them to imagine fuch a medium as our manner of de- 
claiming ? 

Some founds therefore at the origin of languages fucceed- 
ed each other with great velocity, and others very flowly. 
From thence arifes what grammarians call quantity, or the 
fenfible difference between long and fhort fyllables. Quan- 
tity, and pronouncing by diftinét intervals, have kept pace 
together, and altered very nearly in the fame proportion. 
The profody of the Romans bordered upon vocal mufic ; 
hence their words were compofed of very unequal fyllables : 
in the French the quantity. has been no farther preferved, 
than as the weak inflexions of the voice have rendered it ne- 
ceflary. 

As 


« * Cic. de orat.’ 
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As the inflexions by fenfible intervals introduced the ufe of 
mufical declamation, fo the diftin& inequality of fyllables 
added” a difference of time and meafure to it. The-de- 
clamatory, {peaking of the ancients, contained therefore thofe 
two things, which charaéterife vocal melody; I mean mo- 
dulation and movement. | 

Movement is the foul of mufic: hence we fee that the an- 
cients confidered it as abfolutely neceflary to their recitation. 
There was a perfon appointed at their theatres to determine 
it by ftamping with his feet; fo that the ancient comedians 
were as much tied down to meafure as muficians and dan- 
cers in our times. It is beyond all doubt that fuch a recita- 
tion would deviate too widely from our manner of pro- 
nouncing, ever to feem natural to us. “Far from requiring 
that an aétor fhould follow a particular movement, we for- 
bid him to make us fenfible of the meafure of our verfe; 
nay, we infift on his breaking it fo, as he fhall feem to ex- 
prefs himfelf in profe. Upon the whole it appears, that 
the pronunciation of the ancients, in familiar converfation, 
bordered fo near upon vocal mufic, that their declamation 
may be faid to have been mufical in the ftri&t fenfe of the 
word. : 

In confequence of the changes which have happen- 
ed in profody, the manner of declaiming is become fo 
fimple, that, that it can no longer be afcertained by rules, 
It is become almoft an affair of :nftin& or tafte. With 
us it cannot conftitute any part of education ; nay, it is ne- 
gleéted to fuch a degree, that we have orators, who do 
not feern to think it an effential part of their profeffion ; 
which the ancients would have found it as hard to conceive, 
as we to believe any of the moft furprizing facts of antiqui= 
ty. Not having made any early improvement in declama- 
tory fpeaking, we. do not refort to the theatres with the 
fame" anxious defire as they, nor are we influenced fo much 


by the force of eloquence. - The oratorical difcourfes which 


they have left us, retain only a part of their expreffion. We 
are acquainted neither with their tone rior gefture, which 
muft have fo powerfully ‘a€tuated the mirids of their hearers. 
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In fhort, we fearce feel the force of Demofthenes’s thunder, or 
the harmony of Cicero’s eloquence. ) 

It-is plain therefore that if our theatrical entertainments are 
fo greatly different from thofe of the.Greeks and Romans, it is 
.a.natural effect of the changes which, have happened in our 
profody. 

Our author’s fentiments concerning profody in general, are 


founded on truth and experience. 


© The moft perfeét profody (/ays be) is that whofe harmony 
* is beft adapted to exprefs, all forts of characters. .Now there 
“ are three things concurring to. harmony ; the quality | of the 
‘ founds, the interyals by which they fucceed each other, and 
‘the movement. A language muft therefore. have founds of 


. ‘ different foftnefs, even fome that are rough; in a word, fome 
. © of all. kinds: fecondly, it muft have accents to, determine 
. © the vgice to rife and to fall :, thirdly, by inequality of _fylla- 
-‘ bles it myft be capable of exprefiing all, forts .of move- 
. ©.ments. 


‘To produce harmony, the cadences ought, not to. be 
‘ placed indifferently. Sometimes the harmony ought to be 
¢ fufpended, and other times it ought to terminate with a fen- 
‘ fible paufe. Confequently in a language, whofe profody 
‘ is perfect, the fucceffion_of founds fhould be fubordinate to 
« the fall of each period, fo that the cadences fhall be more or 
‘ lefs abrupt, and the ear fhall not find a final paufe, till the 


. © mind be intirely fatisfied. 


¢ If we confider the furprize, with which Cicero fpeaks of the 
© effects of oratorical numbers, it is fufficient to convince us 
€ that the profody of the Romans made much nearer appro 
‘than ours to, this point of perfettion. “He fm caer 
‘ people in raptures at harmonious periods ; and to fhew that 
< this was intirely owing to the numbers, he changes the or- 
‘der.of words in a period that had met with great applaufe, 
‘and affures us that they immediately perceived it had lof 
‘its harmony. The laft conftrugtion is no Jonget preferyed by 


_© a proper. mixture of long and fhort.fyllables, and accents, 


< the neceflary order for pleafing the ear*. The French Jans 
* guage is foft and fmooth, but there is fomething farther 


.* * Cicero de orat. 
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‘wanting to conftitute harmony. I do not find that in the 
‘ different turns or forms’ of expreffions, our French orators 
‘ have ever hit upon any thing fimilar to thofe cadences, with 
‘which the Romans were fo greatly affected. 

¢ Another reafon that confirms the fuperiority of the Latrm 
‘ profody, is the relifh the Romans had for harmony, and the 
‘ delicate ear for which even the common people were re- 
¢ markable. The comedians could not commit the leaft de- 
¢ fault in regard to quantity, but immediately the whole au- 
© dience exprefled their difapprobation. 

« Faéts like thefe we cannot read without furprize, becaufe 
‘we obferve nothing of the fame kind in our own nation. 
‘ The reafon is, the pronunciation of people of tafte is fo fimple, 
‘ that thefe who are guilty of a fmall miftake can be correct- 
* ed by very few, there being but very few to whom it is fami- 
‘liar, Among the Romans it was fo ftrongly marked, and 
the quantity of fyllables was fo determined, that even vulgar 
“ears thoroughly underftood it; fo that whateyer difcom- 
* pofed the harmony could not avoid being grating to them. 

‘ Ifhall continue my conjectures with obferving, that as the 
¢ Romans were more fenfible of harmony than our nation, fo 
“ the Greeks had a greater fenfibility than the Romans, and the 
< Afatics {till a greater than the Greeks: for the more ancient 
“the languages, the nearer their profody muft have bordered 
* upon: mufic. And indeed we have reafon to think that the 
© Greek language was more harmonious than the Latin, fince 
‘the latter borrowed its accents from the former. With re- 
‘ gard to the Afatics they were fond of harmony to fuch a 
‘degree, that the Remans looked upon it as an excefs of 
* affectation. ‘This we learn of Cicero, when, after blaming 
‘ thofe who, to render the fentence more fonorous, fpoil it 
.* by forced tranfpofitions, he reprefents the Afatic orators as 
© greater flaves to numbers than the reft. . Perhaps he would 
«think, were he now living, that the nature of our lan- 
‘guaze makes us fall into the oppolite extreme > but if in 
«this we lofe fome advantages, we {hall prefently fee that we 
‘¢ are made amends in other refpeéts.’ 

What the Abbé has obferved on the mufic of the ancients, 
and their art of geiture, his comparifon between the mufical 
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aid plain declamation, with his remarks on their theatrical 
reprefentations, we have purpofely omitted, as they contain 


‘little more than a repetition of what the. Abbé du Bos has ad- 


vanced in the third volume of his Critical Reflections on Poctry 
and Painting. ys 

Our author then proceeds to treat of words, and the order 
in which they were invented ; which is done with accuracy 
and precifion: he then takes into confideration the fignification 
of words, where he obferves, with Locke and other writers, 
that the names of fimple ideas are the leaft fufceptible of am- 
biguity ; whereas complex ideas are much more liable to it, 
becaufe it isa long time before we can aflemble the fimple 
ideas that belong to them. 

The fignification of the names of fubftances therefore muft 
needs have been very uncertain, and been the occafion of a 
multitude of verbal altercations. We are naturally inclined 
to believe that others have the fame ideas as we, becaufe 
they make ufe of the fame language; from whence it fre- 
quently happens that we imagine we, think differently, tho’ 
we. are defending the fame opinions. On thefe occafions an 
explanation of the terms would be fufficient to remove the 
fubject of difpute, and to fhew the futility of a great many 
queftions which are looked upon as important. 

The fignification of the names of archetypes is ftill more 
uncertain than that of the names of fubftances, whether be- 
caufe it is rare to find the pattern of the collections to 
which they belong, or becaufe it is oftentimes very difficult 
to. obferve every part of them, even when we have the pattern : 
the moft eflential are exactly thofe of which we know the 
leaft. In order to frame, for inftance, the idea of a crimi- 


-nal aétion, it is not fufficient to obferve the external and 


vifible act,, it is neceflary moreover to come at things which 
do not fall under the fenfes. We muft fearch into the in- 
tention of the perfon that commits it, we muft difcoyer the 


‘relation which it bears to: the law, and even know a' great 


many circumftances that preceded .it.. All this requires fo 
particular a care, as from our fupinenefs or want of penc- 
tration can feldom be expected. 
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To prevent the many inconveniencies arifing from the abufe 
of words, our learned Abbé lays down a few rules for the 
exact fignification of them. He ‘is of opinion that we ought 
never to make ufe of figns, but in order to exprefs ideas 
which we really have in our minds. In fpeaking of fub- 
ftances, the names we give them ought to relate only to the 
qualities which we have obferved them to contain, and of 
which we have made collections. ‘The names of archetypes 
fhould likewife import only a certain number of fimple ‘ideas, 
which we have it in our power to determine. We muaft 
particularly avoid fuppofing, without fufficient grounds, 
that others annex the fame ideas as we to the fame words. 
Upon the difcuffing of a queftion, our chief care ought to 
be to confider, whether the complex notions of thofe with 
whom we enter into difpute, include a greater number of 
fimple ideas than ours. If we fufpect it to exceed ours, ‘we 
fhould inform ourfelves by how many, and what kind ‘of 
ideas: if it appears to us lefs, we fhould difcover what fimple 
ideas we add to theirs. 

In relation to general terms, we can confider them only 
as figns that diftinguifh the different claffes under which we 
diftribute our ideas: and when it is faid that a fubftance be- 
longs to a certain fpecies, we ought fimply to underftand, 
that it includes fuch qualities as are contained in the complex 


notion fignified by a particular word. 
In every other cafe, except that of fubftances, the effence 


of a thing is confounded with the idea we have framed of 


it; and of courfe the fame word is equally the fign of both. 
A fpace terminated by three angles is together the eflence 
and the idea of a triangle. ‘The fame may be faid in re- 
regard to whatfoever mathematicians con foundunder the ge- 
neral term of magnitude. Philofophers perceiving that. in 
mathematics the idea of a thing imports the knowledge of its 
eflence, have precipitately concluded that the fame may. be 
faid in regard to phyfics, and thence imagined that ~~ 
knew the very eflence of fubftances. 

- Mathematical ideas being determined by the. fenfes, the 
confufion of the idea of a thing with its eflence, :is. not 


attended with abufe: but in {fciences, where we reafon 
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from, archetypes, the confequence is, that, we are lefs upon 
our guard againft verbal difputes. 

Subfequent to thefe obfervations is a chapter on tranfpofi- 
zious, wherein our author fhews the advantages refulting from. 
them, which, ina great meafure, conftitute the fuperiority of 
ancient over modern languages. As fome of the Abbé’s remarks 
on this head: fhew a. true tafte of claffical beauty, we fhall 
fubjoin one or two of them in his own words, ‘ They (tran/- 
* pofitions) render our ftyle more nervous and lively : this ap- 

* pears. from the eafe we find in placing each word where it 
* ought naturally. to produce the beft effect. Perhaps fome 
« will afk the reafon why a word fhould have a greater force 
“in one place than in another. 

‘ To. underftand this, we need only to compare a con- 
‘ ftruction in which the terms follow the connexion of ideas, 
“to that wherein it deviates from this connexion. In the 
* former, the ideas prefent themfelves fo naturally, that the 
‘mind perceives their whole fucceffion, without any occafion 
* almoft to exercife the fancy. In the other, the ideas, which 
‘ fhould immediately follow each other, are too far feparated 
© to be perceived in this manner: but if it be artfully made, 
‘the moft diftant words are eafily joined by the relation 
* which the terminations eftablifh between them. Thus the 
‘ trifling difficulty arifing from their diftance, feems to have 
* been defigned only to excite the imagination ; and the ideas 
* are difperfed, only that the mind being at the trouble of 
‘joining them, fhould be more fenfible of their connexion 
‘or Bppofition. By this artifice the whole force of a fentence 
«centers fometimes in the word with which it terminates. 


« For example, 


—— Nee quicquam tibi prodeft 
‘ : Bria tentaffe domes, animogue rotundum 
« Percurriffe palum, morituro*. 


“ This laft word (morituro) concludes with force, becaufe 
‘ the mind cannot apply it to tii, to which it belongs, with- 
‘ out naturally recollecting the feveral words between them. 
« Suppofe we tranfpofe the word moriture according to the 
3 * con- 

* *Horat. lib. 1. Cd. 28 
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‘ connexion of ideas, and fay, mec quicquam tibi moriture, &e, 
‘ the effect fhall be no longer the fame, becaufe there is not 
‘ the fame exercife of the fancy. This fort of tranfpofitions 

‘ partake of the character of the mode of {peaking by ation, 
‘where a fingle fign was oftentimes equivalent to an entire 
* fentence. 

‘ From this fecond advantage of tranfpofitions arifes a third ; 
‘which is their forming a picture: I mean that they unite 
‘in a fingle word the circumftances of an action, in fome 
* meafure as a painter unites them upon a canvas: if they pre- 
‘ fented them in fucceffion, it would be only a plain narrative, 
‘ This will be better underftood by means of an example. 


‘ Nymphaea flebant Daphnim extinéium funere crudelt. 


« Here is a fimple narrative. I learn that the nymphs wept, 
‘that they wept for Daphnis, that Daphnis was dead, Se, 
¢ Thus the circumftances fucceeding each other make but 4 
‘flight impreffion on me. Change but the order of words, 


¢ and fay: 


© Extinélum nympha crudeli funere Dapbnim 
© Flebant +, 


‘jit produces quite a different effect, becaufe having read ex- 
¢ tinfium nymphe crudeli funere, 1 am ftill in the dark ; but-at 
« Daphnim 1 fee the firft ftroke of the pencil, at flebant I fee 
‘the fecond, and then the picture is finifhed. ‘The nymphs 
‘in tears, Daphnis dying, and this death attended with every 
© doleful circumftance, ftrike me all at once. Such is the 
‘ power which tranfpofitions have over the imagination.’ 

Our author’s next chapter on writing, is, by his own con- 
feffion, borrowed from the fecond volume of Dr. Warburton’s 
divine Legation, a work fo well known to our readers as to 
make any extract from it unneceflary : he then treats. of the ori- 
gin of fable, parables, and enigmas ; with fome particulars 
concerning the ufe of figures and ‘metepbors. 

This naturally leads him to a very entertaining fubje&t, the 
charaéter of languages, where our Abbé obferves, that every. 

language 
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language exprefles the character of the people that. {peak 
it, though it cannot ‘be perfected without the affiftance’of 
eminent writers, He then proceeds to the. refolution of 
two queftions which have been often difcuffed, but never fully. 
degided, viz. why the arts and fciences do not flourifh alike 
in all ages and countries ; and why men of eminence in every 
kind are generally cotemporaries ? 

Our author differs in his fentiments on this head from fe- 
veral other writers, who.have attributed it to the * difference 
of climates; and is rather of opinion that the circumftances 
favourable to the difplaying of talents are always to be found 
in a nation, when the language begins to have fixed principles 
and a fettled ftandard +. 

‘ The caufes which contribute to the difplay of abilities are 
“as follow. 1. The climate is an effential condition. 2. It 
¢ is requifite that the form of government be fettled, fo as to 
* fix the character of a nation. 3. It is this that gives a cha 
$ racter to the language by multiplying fuch phrafes as exprefs 
« the prevailing tafte of a people. 4. This is brought about 
‘very flowly in languages formed upon the ruin of. others: 
© but when once thefe obftacles are furmounted, then the rules 
‘ of analogy are eftablifhed, the language makes fome im- 
‘ provements, and there is an opportunity to difplay one’s abili- 
‘tics. We fee therefore the reafon why great writers do not 
‘ indifferently flourifh in all ages, and why they make their 
* appearance foaner in fome and later in-other countries.’ - In 
regard to the fecond queftion, how it happens that great men 
of every kindare generally cotemporaries, the Abbé obferves, 
that’ as foon as a man of genius difcovers the character of a 
language, he expreffes it ftrongly in his writings, With this 
affiftance other ingenious perfons, who would not perhaps 
have. been able to find it out of themfelves, fee it very plain, 
and exprefs it after his example, each in his own way. ‘The 
language is infenfibly enriched witha multitude of new turns 


P4 Os 

.* Amonght thefe is the abbé dv Bos... See his 2d. Vol. 
+ The progrefs muft be a great deal more rapid ina lancuape 
not formed upon the ruin of others, becaufe it has a chofatter'from 
its original: This is the reafon why Greece was to ca:ty cilui- 


guifhed for excellent writers. 








a espttions which” fron? Gt relation ‘they sebrentordiie 
ratter, enlafgé it more “and more; and analégy’betunne af 
it were’ 2’ lamp, whofe’ light corttinually’ increafes,’ to dire& 

a greater’ nimber of writers, Then the’ public eye is natu’ 
rally fixed on thofe’ who diftinguifl’ themfelves from’ the 
crowd: thé tafte of thefé becomes the prevailing ‘tafte of the 
nation; each perfon in the feveral fubjects to which he ap- 
plies himfelf, ufes that’ difcernment which he learnt of thofe 
ingenious perfons : abilities begin to ferment: the feveray 
arts allume their proper character; and men of fuperior 
miérit’ in every brarich of learnirig make their appearance, 
Thus it is that'great parts, of what kind foever, do’ not fhew 
themfelves till a language is cqnfiderably: improved, ‘This 
is fo very’ true, that though’ fuch’ circumftanices as favour 
the military atid political’ arts, occur the moft frequent, yet 
it’ is thofe ages which have been diftinguiflicd’ for great wri- 
ters, that aré ablé to boaft of genérals and minifters of 4 
fuperior rank. Such is the influence of letters over govern- 
tient ; an influence whofe full extent does not feem as yet ta 
have beeri rightly underftood: 

The work concludes with an enquiry into the caufe of 
error, and the otigin of truth; matters, doubtlefs, of the ut- 

moft importarice to all rtiankind, The caufe of error, Mr. 
“Condilla juftly obferves, miuft be the habitude of reafoning on 
things of which we have either no ideas at all, or fuch as 
are very indeterminate ; if error, therefore, owes its original 
to the defect of ideas, or to ideas not properly deterrnined, 
truth muft arife from determinate ideas, The beft method 
of determining our ideas is to render our language clear and 
precife, which, in our atithor’s. opinion, eat only be done by 
taking the materials of our knowledge once more in hand, 
and framing new combinations of them, without any regard to 
thofe already made. 

If a man was to begin with framing a language, and de- 
termined not to enter into any converfation, tjll he had fixed 
the meaning of his words by particular circumftances, he 
would , not fall into thofe miftakes.to which we aré fo gene- 
rally fubject. The names of fimple ideas would be cléar, 


becaufe they would fignify only what he perceived in par- 
ficulag 
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- ¢itular citcumftancés’: the names° of - complex: ideas: «would: . 


be precife, becaufe they would include only: fuch fimple 
idéas-as by particular circumftantes: would: be collected: in a 
determinate manner, In: a word, if he wanted*to addto, or 
retrench’ from his:firft: cophbinations;: the figns he made ufe 
of; would preferve’ the clearnefs: of: the former, provided 
that what he had added or retrenched’ was marked by’ new 
citcumftances.. If he had afterwards! a mind: to’ converfe 
with others, he’ would have occafion only to place them 
in the fame fituation as he himfelf had been; when he in- 
vented'the figns,; which would engape themto affix the fame 
ideas as he had:done-to the words. 

Whatthe Abbé hére remarks concerning the difference’ of 
fubftances and: architypes, is worthy the perufal of our readers; 
He then'treats‘of the order which we ouglit to follow in the 
inveftigation of truth; where he obferves, that to acquire com- 
plex notions, our only method, as in the mathematics, is to 
niuke different collections of the fimple ideas. We- muft 
therefore follow the fame order in the progreffion of ideas, 
and ufe the fame precaution in the choice of figns. The 
right order therefore which we ought to purfue in the 
iriveftigation of truth, confifts in afcending to the origin of 
our ideas, in unravelling their formation, and in compound- 
ing or decompounding them different ways, in order to'com- 
pare them in every light that is capable of fhewing their re- 
lations. 

* I really believe (/ays the Abbé) that if we rightly compre- 
§ hended the progreffion of truths, we fhould have no need to 
“ took for arguments to demonftrate them, the bare propofing 
* them being fufficient; for they would follow one another 
¢ in fuch order, that whatever a fubfequent truth added to 
$ that which preceded, would be too fimple to have need of any 
¢ demonftration. ‘Thus we fhould arrive at thofe which are 


$ more complex, and be furer of them than by any other way. 
_ § We might even eftablifh fo great a fubordination between 


* the feveral ideas we had ‘acquired, as: to be able to pafs, 
“ when we pleafed, from the moft complex to the moft fimple, 
“or from the moft: fimple to the moft complex. We could 
* hardly indeed forget them; or if this fhould happen, the 


* connex- 
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* connexion fubfifting between them, would render them eafy 
€ to be retrieved. 7 

¢ In a word, (/ays our cuties ) whatever contributes to the 
“enlarging ofthe mind, may, I think, be brought into this: 
+ fhort compafs, The fenfes are the fource of human know- 
¢ledge. ‘The different fenfations, perception, confcioufnefs, 
* reminifcence, attention and imagination, the two laft con- 
© fidered as not yet fubjeé to our controul, are its materials : 
‘ memory, imagination, as fubjeét to controul, reflexion, and 
* the other operations, employ thefe materials : the figns ta 
* which we are indebted for the habit of thefe very operations, 
* are the inftruments they make ufe of: and the connexion of 
© ideas is the firft fpring which puts all the reft into motion. 
*I fhall finifh with propofing the following problem. An 
© author’s work being given, to determine the charaéter and ex- 
‘tent of his underftanding, and in confequence thereof to tell not 
* only the talents of which he gives proofs, but likewife thofe which 
‘be is capable of acquiring: to take, for inftance, Corneille’s 
‘ carlicft performance, and to demonftrate that, when this poet 
* wrote it, he was already poffeffed of, or at leaft would -foon.ac- 

quire thofe bright parts by which he merited fuch high applaufe. 
« Nothing but an analyfis of the work is capable of fhewing 
* us the operations that produced it, and how far they were 
* exerted; and nothing but the analyfis of thefe operations can 
¢ make us diftinguifh the qualifications compatible in the fame 
* man, from thofe which are otherwife, and thereby enable us 
* to give a folution to the problem. I queftion whether there 
* are many problems more difficult than this, 

Thus ends Mr. Condillac’s eflay on the origin of hyman 
knowledge, a work of merit fufficient to excufe the extraor- 
dinary length of our extracts from it. We are fatisfed that 
in 2 performance of this nature, to quote only a few particular 
paflazes may be looked on as fcarce doing juftice to the author, 
and that to abridge is to injure. More, however, we cou’d not 
lay before our readers, confiftently with the plan of this work; 
and /efs would have been infufficient to giye them a full and 
precife idea of it. ' 
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Axt. II. The Life of John Buncle, E/q; containing various 
Objervations and Reflections, made in feveral parts of the 


World; and many extraordinary Relations. 8ve. Price. 65, 
Noon. 


R. Fohn Buncle, who, we are afraid, hath promifed | 
more than he was able to perform, aflnres his readers, . 
in the preface to this performance, that they will find in it 
fome pleafing and fome /furprifing things: the latter of which 
he hath fully accomplifhed; but feems, at leaft in our 
Opinion, to have deferr’d the former to another opportunity, as 
we could not, on the moft careful perufal, meet with any 
thing that gave us the leaft p!eafure throughout the whole. The 
book is a very thick o&tavo, confitting of no lefs than 511 pages 
(a dreadful profped? to the poor REVIEWERS) and contains a 
detail of trifling uninterefting fa&ts, many of them highly im- 
probable, and related by the author merely to introduce (which 
feems the chief motive of it’s publication) fome crude and un- 
digefted notions concerning feveral controverfial points of ' reli- 
gion, which are handled without judgment or knowledge by 
Mifs Noel, Mifs Harcourt, Bob Berrisford, Fack Buncle, and 
other illuftrious perfonages of the drama; by a toe or two of 
this Hercules, our readers will be able to determine the beauty 
of the ftatue. For an inftance of the flowery ftile take the 
following ; 
‘ On the glorious firft of Augu/?, before the beafts were roufed 
‘ from their lodges, or the birds had foared upwards, to pour 
‘ forth their morning harmony ; while the mountains and the 
‘ croves were overfhadowed by a dun obfcurity, and the dawn 
« till dappled the drowfy eaft with fpots of grey; in fhort, 
‘ before the fun was up, or, with his aufpicious prefence, be- 
‘ gan to animate inferior nature, I left my chamber, and with 
‘my gun and dog, went out to wander over a pleafant coun- 
“try. The different afpects and the various points of view 
‘* were charming, as the light in fleecy rings increafed ; and 
“when the whole flood of day defcended, the imbellifhed 
‘ early fcene was a fine entertainment. Delighted with the 
€ beauties of this morning, I climbed up the mountains, and 


¢ travelled through many a valley. The game was plenty, 
§ and 
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‘ and-for full five hours, I-journeyed-onward; without know- 
‘ ing where I was-goingy. or thinking: of a:return to college. 

« About nine o’clock however I began to grow very hungry, 
* év¢.’ His manner of introducing the converfation with. Mifs 
Noel, concerning the Hebrew language, is likewife curious. 

« You'will'be pleafed to-inform. me; how: Abraham. and*his 
‘ fons-converfed and commerced’ with the nations, if) the H- 
* brew was not the univerfal language: in:their time? If the 
‘ miracle at Babel was a-confufion of' tongues, assis. generally: 
‘ fuppofed, how did the hely family talk. and aét with fuch.dif- 
* tant kings and’ people? Illuminate me, thow glorious girl in 
* this dark article, and’ be my-teacher im Alebrew learning, as 
«I flatter myfelf you will be the guide-andrdirigent-of all-my: 
* netiéns and my days. Yes, charming: Hizrriot, my fate is: 
‘in your hands, Difpofe of itas: you will, and: make me what 
* you pleafe.’ 

If the reader is defirous to know Mifs Noel's opinion. of Che- 
riibim and Elohim, it is as follows ; * To:talk of Cherubim. and 
© Elohim (refumed Mifs Noel) and to fay all that ought to be faid 
‘ (to fpeak to any’ purpofe) of the three heads and four vilages, 
‘ the bull, the man, the lyon,.and the eagle, mentioned in the 
‘ prophet, requires more know}edge in Hebrew learning than 
‘ I pretend to be miftrefs of, and muft take up more time than 
‘ there is now to fpare. I may hereafter however, if you fhould 
¢ chance to come again to our houfe, let you know my fancies 
‘ upon thefe grand fubjeéts, and why I cannot accord with Mr. 
¢ Hutchinfon and my father, in their notion of the Cherubim’s 
¢ fionifying the unity of the eflence, the diftin€tion of the perfons, 
‘and man’s being taken into the eflence by ‘his perfonal union 
‘ with the fecond perfon, whofe conftant emblem was the lyon. 
‘ This I confefs appears to my plain underftanding very mifer- 
‘ able tuff. I can fee no text either in the Old Teftament,. or 


«in the New, for a plurality of Beings, co-ordinate and inde- — 


‘pendent. The facred pages declare there is One original per- 
« fet? mind. The Lord fhall be king over all the earth. In that 
* day there fhall be one Lord, and bis name One; fays the pro- 
‘phet Zechariah, {peaking of the prodigious revolution in the 
‘ Gentile world, whence in procefs of time, by. the gofpel of 
‘ Fefus Chrift, the-worfhip of one true God fhall prevail, all 


‘over the earth, as univerfally as polytheifm had done before. 
¢— This 
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‘ — This: I dare not obferve to my father, as he-is an, admirer 
* of Mr. \Hutchinfon, -and will not bear any contradiGion : -but 
© my private judgment is, ‘that Mr. Hutchinjon on the Cherubim 
«and Etohrm:or Eloim, .is.a mad gommentator, -as I may. fhow 
‘ you, if»we ever happen to meet.again. 

“At prefent, all I ean do-more on. the Hebrew fubject, is to 
‘ebferve that, in. refpect of the, prefervation of the, Hebrew 
“ tongue, I. imagine the one prevailing Janguage before the. mi- 
© racle at Babel, (which one language.was, afterwards. called 
© Hebrew ) tho’ divided and {wallowed as it were at the Tower, 
© was kept without change in the line of Shem,.and continued. 
‘their tongue. ‘This cannot -be.difputed,-I believe. I like- 
“ wife imagine, it muft be allowed, that this Hebrew continued 
‘ the vernacular tongue of the old-Canaanites. It-is otherwife 
© unaccountable how the Hiebrew was found to be the language 
“of the.Canganites, when the family of Abraham came, among 
“them: again, afteran abfence.of more than 200 years. It 
© they: had had another tongue at the confufion, was it poflible 
‘for Abraham, during his temporary fojournments .among 
© them, and in the neceffities of: his peregriaation, to. perfuade 
‘fo many tribes to quit their dialect, :and learn:his.Janguage ; 
*—or, if his influence had been fo. amazing, can .it be fup- 
* pofed, they would :not return again to their old language, 
‘ after he had left:them,. and his familyywas away:from them 
“more than 200 years ? No, ‘Sir. We. cannot juftly, fuppofe 
‘fuch a thing. The.language of the old Canaanites could not 


© be a different one:from ‘the. Hebrew. . If you will Jook into 


* Bochart, you will find:this was his.opinion. That great man 
< fays, the Ante-babel language efcaped the confufion two ways, 


viz. by the Canaanites, through God’s providence preferving 


© it in their colonies for the: future.:ufe of the:-Hebrews, -who 
“ were to poflefs the -land;.and by the patriarch Heder,.as a 
‘facred depofitum’ for. the ufe of his pofterity, and of:Abra- 
* ham in particular. 

*'This’ being’the cafe : the Phenician or Canaaniti/h tongue, 


© being the: fame language that the line.of Heber fpoke, with 


* this only difference, that by 'the-latter it was retained in great- 
‘erpurity, being in the mouths /of a few, and tranfmitted by 
“inftruction ; -i¢-follows, thatdbrabam and his.fons could.talk 

4 « with 
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¢ with all thefe tribes and communities ; and as to the other 
© nations he had communication with, he might eafily converfe 
‘ with them, as he was a Syrian by birth, and to be fure could 
© talk the Aramitifh diale& ag-well as Laban his brother, ‘The 
‘ Aramitifb was the cuftomary language of the line of Shem. 
¢ It was their vulgar tongue. The language of the old world, 


«that was fpoken immediately before the confufion, and was. 


* called Hebrew from Heber, they referved for facred ufes. 

For the benefit of our female readers, the unfortunate cafe of 
poor Mifs A4elmath, who went into naked bed on board fri, 
muft not be omitted : 

‘The fecond remarkable thing (/ays Mr. Buncle) is, that 
¢ as this young lady went into naked bed in her cabbin, the 
‘ firft night, before the tempeft began to ftir, it was not many 
‘ hours till a fea ftruck us upon the quarter, and drove in one 
‘of our quarter and one of our ftern dead lights, where we 
‘ fhipped great quantities of water, that put us under great ap- 
¢ prehenfions of foundering, and, filled fo fuddenly the clofe 
* wooden bed in which Mifs Melmoth lay, that had not I 


© chanced to be then leaning againft the partition, and fnatched — 


‘her out, the moment I found myfelf all over wet, and half 
«covered with the breaking fea, fhe mutft inevitably have pe- 
¢ rifhed. Iran up on deck with her in my arms, and laid her 
‘ almoft fenfelefs and naked there : and as there was no ftaying 
‘ many minutes in that place, I threw my great-coat over her, 
«and then brought her down to my own birth, which I gave 
‘her, and got her dry.cloaths from her trunk, and made her 
‘ drink a large glafs of brandy, which faved her life. She got 
‘no cold, which I thought very ftrange, but was hurt a little 
_Sinthe remove. When all was over, fhe protefted fhe would 
« never go into naked bed, on board fhip, again.” 
For a {pecimen of our author’s ftile and manner of relating 
familiar circumftances, take this curious paragraph : 
‘ Mr. Berrisfort and Mifs Fox followed the dogs with cau- 
* tion, and never attempted any thing that could hazard their 
‘necks or their bones : but the charming ‘fulet Berrisfort had 
‘ fo violent a paffion for the diverfion of the field, that fhe was 
‘ feized with a kind of enthufiafm when the heard the cry of 
‘ the hounds, and as if fhe had been the goddefs of the filver 
* bow, 
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* bow, or one of her immortal train, went on withdut a 


‘* thought of her having brittle limbs. She leaped every thing 


* to keep in with the dogs five-bar gates; the moft danger- 
“ ous ditches and pales ; and drove full-fpeed down the fteepelt 
‘hills, if it was poffible for a horfe to keep his feet on them. 


© She frightened me the firft morning I was out with her. 


‘She made my heart bounce a thoufandtimes. I expected 
“ every now and then that fhe would break her neck ; that*neck 
“where lilies grew. I was reckoned a very defperate: rider 


© by all that knew me, and yet, with this young lady, I pauf- 


‘ ed feveral times at fome leaps, when fhe did not hefitate at 
“all. Over fhe went, ina moment, without thinking of the 
‘ perils in her way; and then, if I broke my neck, I could 
* not but purfue. 

‘When glory call’d, and beauty led the way, 

* What man could think of life, and poorly ftay ? 

‘ It was not in my complexion to ftay, and by that means, 
*I got a terrible fall the fecond day; whether by my own 
“ fault, or my horfe’s, I cannot teil : but as no bone was 
* broke, and I had received no other mifchief than a black 
“eye, a bruife in my fide, and a torn face, I was foon on my 
‘mare again, and by Mifs Berrisfort’s fide. She laughed im- 
‘ moderately at me, while the dogs were at fault, as my bones 
© were fafe, and advifed me with a humorous tendernefs, to 
* ride-with her brother and Mifs Fox. It was not however 
‘ very long before I had more fatisfaction than I defired ; for 
‘in half an hour’s time, we came to fome pales, which the 
*ftag went over, and I leaped firft; but Mifs Berrisfort’s 
“horfe, tho’ one of the beft in the world, unfortunately ftruck, 
“and cleared them in fuch a manner, that the lovely ‘fu/tet came 
“ over his head. She fell very fafely in high grafs, whereI wait- 
“ed for-her, for fear of an accident of any kind, and did not 


' © receive the leaft hurt; but in the violence of the motion, 


* and the way fhe came down, the curtain was thrown on her 
* breaft, and fhe lay for fome moments ftunn’d upon the 
* ground. In a minute however I fnatched her up, and fet 
‘her on her feet. She came to herfelf immediately, and 


\ © thanked me for my care of her; but was vexed to the heart 
*at what had happened’ She requefted I would not mention 


© the 
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‘ the thing to her brother, or Mifs Fox, and.hoped I would 
‘ be fo. generous as.not to fpeak of it to,any.one.——Mifs. Ber- 
‘ risfort (I faid) it ig. not.in_my foul to extraét mirth from the 
“ bad fortune of anyone; and,much lefs is it in.my, power to 
‘ ridicule, or laugh at a woman.of diftin&tion, for,an accident 
¢ Jike this. You may believe me,.when I promife you, upon my 
‘.word, and {wear it by every facred thing, that L will not fo 
-* much as hint it to any, mortal ,while.you remain in this world. 
.“ This gave, her, fome relief, and by her foot. in my hands, :I 
‘ lifted her into her faddle .againn—Two benefits .were from 
© this mifchance derived. _Qne was, that for the future, this 
© Jady hunted with a little more caution, and did not take the 
« leaps fhe was -wont to do :—the other, that it gained me her 
“heart, (though I did not know it for many months) and 
‘thereby fecured for me the greateft happinefs, againft a day 
* of diftrefs. . From the moft trivial things the moft important 
‘ do often fpring.’ 

The book concludes thus ; ‘I went the 2d of Augu/t, 1725, 
© to Barnard’s caftle in Durham, and intended the next morn- 
¢ ing to fet out for Mr. Fleming’s houfe in Stanmore, to go from 
‘ thence to my. cottage on the fide of a 4#¢/fmorland fell: but 
‘ after I had rid a mile of the road to Eggle/ton, where I pur- 
‘ pofed to dine, I called out to my lad to ftop. A fudden 
< thought came into my head, to ride firft to Gretabridge, as I 
‘ was fo near it, to fee fome fine Roman monuments, that are 
‘in the neighbourhood of that village. ‘To that place I went 
‘then, and pafled the day in looking over all the antiquities 
‘ and curiofities I could find there. I returned in the evening 
‘tomy inn, and while a fowl was roafting for my fupper, ftoed 
‘leaning againft the houfe-door, looking at feveral travellers 
‘that went by, and fome that came to reft where I did that 
‘night. Many figures I beheld, but none I knew. At laft 
‘ there came riding up to the inn, full fpeed, a young lady on 
‘a moft beautiful beaft, and after her, two horfes. more; on 
‘one of which was her man fervant, and on the other her 
‘maid. She had a black mafk on her face, to fave her from 
‘ the duft and fun, and when fhe lit from her horfe, fhe did 
* not take it off, but went with it on into the .houfe, after 
* fhe had looked for a moment. or two at me. This I thought 
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t very flrange. A charmer to be fure, I faid. With what 
‘ life and grace did fhe come to the ground ! but how cruel 
* the dear little rogue is, to conceal the wonders of its face. 
© Landlord, I faid to the mafter of the houfe, who was com- 
* ing up to me, can you contrive a way te get me one view of 
* that mafked lady, and I will give you a pint——Sir; mine 
* hoft replied, that I can do very eafily, for this lady has fent 
“me to let you know, fhe wants to {peak with you—with 
‘ me !——Tranfporting news ! I flew to her apartment, and 
¢ there faw that dear irrefiftible creature, who had added to 
‘the inferior charms of face and perfon, that wifdom and 
“ goodnefs of conduct and converfation, which are the true 
© ory of a woman: It was Mifs A4elmoth. She had heard 
“I had been at Mrs. Afgil’s houfe, and did not get the letter 
‘fhe left for me; which made her think of riding towards 
© Gretabridge, on an imagination fhe might find me thereabout ; 
* as fhe remembered to have heard me fay, in one of our con- 
* verfations, that I intended as foon as I could, to look at the 
“ Roman antiquities in this place: but fhe had very little hopes 
“(fhe added) of fucceeding in her enquiry ; as little as I had 
* of her riding up to the inn; and this made the meeting the 
© more pleafing. It did enhance the pleafure indeed. It turned 
* the amour into an advefiture, and gave it that delicious flavor, 
‘which the moderns read of in the hiftories of paft times, 
© but rarely experience in thefe days. The reader that has 
* been engaged in fuch a wonderful, and tender ftene, can 
© only form an idea of a felicity, which words would in vain 
* attempt to exprefs. 
¢ As foon as we had fupped, I recited my adventures fince 
© we parted, and gave Mifs Ade/moth a flowery defcription of 
* Orton Ledge; then afked, if fhe would blefS§ me with het 
© hand, and fit down mith me in my pretty folitude. 
© Sir, (Mifs Adechmoth replied) if you required it, I would 
‘ go with you.to Hudj/on'’s-Bay, had I a hundred thoufand, in- 
‘ ftead of four thoufand pounds ;. which is my fortune, ex- 
‘ clufive. of fome perfonal eftate, which my friend Mrs. 4/- 
¢ gill by ber will bequeathed me; and the whole is at your 


‘ fervice, to difpofe of as you pleafe. 
: ‘ Give 
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‘ Give me thy hand then (I faid) thou generous girl. You 
© make me the happieft of men, and in return I fwear by that 


‘one, fupreme,, tremendous power I adore, that I will be | 


‘ true and faithful to thee, till death diflolves the facred obliga- 
‘tion. ‘Twice do I fwear by the great fpirit, in whofe dread 
‘ prefence I am, with your right hand now locked faft in mine, 
© acrofs this table, and call on him as witnefs to our vows, 
‘that neither time, nor chance, nor aught but death’s inevi- 
© table hand, fhall e’er divide our loves. Mifs AMdelmoth faid, 
¢ Amen. 

« Early the next morning, the third of Augu/?, we rid to 
Egglefton, where we breakfafted, and proceeded from thence 
‘to Mr. Fleming’s houfe, up Stanemore hills, where we arrived 
‘ at nine o’clock inthe evening, and had beds there that night. 
‘ My friend Tom and his brother ‘femmy, were gone to a fair ; 
‘but the eldeft brother, the francifcan fryer, was at home, 
* and entertained us very well. We took him with us very 
‘ early the next day to Orton Lodge, which we reached at eight 
‘ in the evening, and found the houfe and garden in good cr- 
‘der. My friend, Mr, Fleming, had done every thing poffible, 
‘to make it a convenient and comfortable place. He had 
¢ made near the lodge two little rooms for fervants, and had 
¢ put a bed in the green-houfe in the garden for a friend. He 
© had likewife fent there a couple of cows, fome fheep and 
‘lambs, ducks and geefe, cocks and hens, and every neceiay 
‘he thought we might want there. Good Tom Fleming ! 
¢ There never was a better as ora kinder friend, to his 
¢ {mall power. 

¢ We had likewife fifh in abundance, in the waters at the 
‘foot of our hills, and goats and kids, and plenty of wild 
‘fowl. Few things were wanting that reafon could defire ; 
‘and for us, who thought that happinefs, that sis, pleafure 
¢ and repofe, did not precarioufly depend on what others think, 
‘or fay, or do; but folidly confifted in what we ourfelves 
‘ did feel, and relifh, and enjoy, there could not be a more 
‘ delightful ftation difcovered on this globe. 

‘To conclude, the beft things that Orton Lodge afforded, 
‘ were ordered to the fire, and before they were brought on 
© the table, the man of God threw’ the fillet or ribband over 

‘our 
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© our hands, according to the Romifh manner, and pronounced . 
© the nuptial benediction on us. Hufband and wife we fat 
* down to fupper. 


© Thus did the ftars prefide with friendly ‘rays, 

‘ And bid me hail at laft the happy days, 

© When fheltered within this wild retreat, 

* Above the fcorn, below the rage of fate ; 

© Bleft in a wife, a friend, and books, alone ; 

© To this mad world, and all its plagues unknown ; 
©The fmooth-pac’d hours did fweetly pafs away, 

* And happy nights ftill clos’d each happy day. 

We will not trouble our readers with any more extracts from 
Mr. Buncl’s very furprifing performance, but conclude this 
article with a character of him, drawn up in his own choice 
words and phrafes, as they occur in various parts of his work. 

Mr. Fobn Buncle, then, the lepid rurali/t, is, without all perad- 
venture, the moft doleful jumble of mijcellany thoughts, repli- 
cations, and hairing flaring diabolifm that was ever pofited in 
the fenfory of a man’s head; and whatever opinion he may 
entertain of his motive power, unlefs this theologer will turn 
reform, he muft continue the moft /celerate of all authors; be- 
caufe though he may be confidered by his own fodality, as a 
thinking bloom, avd militates ftrongly with churchifm ; yet as 
writing is a province which, in fpite of his noachical language, 
he was never chalked out for, he cannot poffibly rife even to 
a half-merit, and confequently dis Jot, as a writer as well as 
aman, will prove but @ /warthy one. 








ArT. I. Institutes of NATURAL Law. 
By T. Rutherforth, D. D. F.R.S. Vol. Il. 7s. Thurl- 


bourn. 


H FE fecond volume begins with an inquiry into focieties 
in general, where all the members are equal. Having 
explained the reafons for which the minority ought to fubmit 
to the majority im the determinations of a fociety, he very 
juftly obferves that in-the trial of a criminal, when votes are 
equal, the prifoner ig not acquitted, as Grotius fays, becaufe 
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in fuch a cafe the milder opinion ought to prevail ; but, bes- 
caufe, when the judges are equally divided, there is nothing: 
done, the perfon being tried, but not found guilty ; therefore. 
he is acquitted of courfe. He obferves that in fome cafes, 
where there is an equality of voices, the favourable opinion is. 
rejected: for example, in the univerfity of Cambridge, if a. 
perfon petitions the fenate for a degree, and the houfe fhould. 
be equally divided, the petition is rejected.—He had no degree 
when he. petitioned, and as an equality of votes does nothing,,. 
he continues in the fame ftate. He demonftrates what natural: 
majority is, and how it is to be reckoned ; confiders the na- 
ture of voting in a joint ftock company, where the proprie- 
tors have different fhares, and afcertains the right of voting 
by proxy. 

The fecond chapter treats of the nature and origin of civil 
fociety. Having defined civil fociety and defcribed the motives 
which lead men to form fuch focieties, he proceeds to defcribe. 
the manner in which they are formed. He obferves that the 
claim of civil fociety, upon the individuals that compofe it, 
cannot be reconciled with the natural rights of mankind, un- 
lefs each individual has, either by exprefs or tacit, by explicit: 
or implicit confent, parted with fuch rights : this claim there- 
fore can extend no farther than fuch individual had a power 
of binding himfelf, or of alienating his liberty. Now each: 
individual who joins himfelf to any civil fociety, is under a. 
prior obligation to obferve the laws of nature, and to make 
them the rule of his conduct towards all mankind: and as he 
has not the liberty of tranfgreffing thofe laws, he cannot alie- 
nate a liberty which he never-had: and confequently he cannot 
give the fociety a right to require him to tranfgrefs them.— 
This being the cafe, the individuals of any fociety are not 
bound to obey the orders of the fociety, in doing any thing 
that may injure mankind. The foldiers therefore, of a prince 
who goes.to: war without juft caufe, if they are confcious of 
the injuftice of the quarrel, are, by the law of natural equity, 
bound to reject the order of their fovercign. 

The next enumerates the occafions of forming civil focie- 
ties ; and proves by reafon and experience, that they generally 
fubfift by pact. and agreement, without any natural or any di- 
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vine right of preheminence vefted in any particular member 
of the community.—We recommend this part to the pérufal 
‘of thofe who are advocates for the jus divinum regum. 

In the fixth and feventh fections, he enquires how men be- 
‘come members of civil focieties ; and whether or not a mem- 
ber has a right to leave the fociety, without the confent of the 
public.—Among the cafes ftated by the doétor, we wifh he 
had taken into confideration, that of an individual of fuperior 
talents, who finding himfelf depreffed by faction, or neglected 
from ignorance and indifference, in the fociety of which he 
is a member, withdraws himfelf into another country where 
his genius and ability meet with due encouragement. We 
wifh Dr. Rutherforth had declared how far fuch a perfon 
has a right to withdraw himfelf, after having in vain offered 
his fervices to the public. 

The fubjeé&t of the third chapter is civil power confidered 
as legiflative and executive. He affirms that the confent or 
agreement of mankind, by which they form themfelves into 
focieties, muft neceflarily be the principle from whence civil 
power is derived. By the legiflative power, laws are made, 
altered and repealed ; penalties are enacted, and taxes impofed : 
but the legiflative power has no right to take the whole, or 
any part of the property of individuals caufelefsly and arbi- 
trarily. ‘lhe prefervation of each man’s property, is one of 
the ends which he propofed to himfelf in entering into civil 
fociety : and itis abfurd to fuppofe he would give up the whole 
of his property for the fake of preferving it. 

Having obferved that executive power is either internal, 
when it is exercifed upon objects within the fociety ; external, 
when it is exercifed on objeéts out of the fociety, that is, in 
protecting the fociety from external injuries ; or mixed, as in the 
function of magiftrates, who exercife both occafionally ; he 
explains prerogative in this manner: ¢ If we continue to fpeak 
“of the legiflative and executive power in the abftract ; it 
‘ will be difficult to explain rightly, what is meant by prero- 
‘gative. It cannot properly be called difcretionary executive 
‘ power ; becaufe the executive power in the nature of the thing 
«is not difcretionary in any part : wherever it acts at difcretion, 
‘this privilege, unlefs it arifes from the neceffity of the cafe, 
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* asin the heat of military action, comes from the legiflative 
‘ either by original eftablifhment, or by long ufage and cuf- 
“tom, or by occafional permifffon. We fhall be better able 
¢ to underftand what prerogative is, if we {peak of the legifla- 
‘ tive and executive power, not in the abftract, but as lodged » 
‘ or entrufted by the ftate in the hands of fome one or more 
‘ perfons. Where the perfon, fo entrufted with the executive 
* power, is left by the Jegiflative to act in any inftances, at 
* his own difcretion, to direct by his own underftanding the 
* public force, which js naturally under the direction of the 
¢ public underftanding, fuch a difcretionary power in him is 
* called prerogative, ‘Thus in penal cafes, if the legiflative 
€ forbids the public force to be put in motion for the punifh- 
* ment of any action, till the fact itfelf is proved to the pub- 
¢ ic underftanding in fuch a manner as the law appoints, and 
¢ then will not fuffer this force to be ufed but under the con- 
¢ duct of the law, fo as to inflict only the legal penalty ; thus 
‘ far there is no prerogative or no difcretionary power in him, 
‘ who is entrufted with the executive. But then if the legif- 
‘ Jative, inftead of referving to itfelf the right of judging, 
¢ whether fuch legal punifhment is to be fufpended, or whether 
* the criminal is to be wholly pardoned, leaves it to him to 
¢ pardon or not, as he thinks proper, fuch a difcretionary 
¢ power entrufted with him is called prerogative. In cafes of 
* external jurifdiétion ; if the focicty makes war or peace, as 
¢ he thinks convenient, if it is bound by fuch leagues or con- 
‘ventions, as he engages it in; if its military force, when 
¢ appointed and eftablifhed, is under his command, and is to 
¢ act as he directs ; thefe are inftances of a difcretionary pow- 
¢ er: and where the perfon entrufted with the executive has 
¢ fuch a difcretionary power, it is called prerogative. If he, 
¢ who is entrufted with the executive, has a difcretionary power 
¢ of calling the public together to act in its legiflative capa- 
‘ city, or of calling the reprefentatives of the public together, 
¢ where it a¢ts in this capacity by its reprefentatives; or if it is 
¢ left to him to appoint the time and place of its meeting ; this, 
‘though it is not properly any branch of executive power, 
¢ yet if it is fo entrufted with him, who has the executive pow- 


ter, will come under the notion of prerogative. But fhould 
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¢ the legiflative ever have limited him in this refpeét, and tied 
‘ him down to call them together at any particular time 
‘ or place ; fo far this prerogative is at an-end; and the act 
‘ of calling them together, though it might once be an act of 
« prerogative, and fo may itill retain the name, becomes in its 
© nature minifterial. 

‘ We may from hence learn, that in thofe nations, in which 
‘there is any ftrugele between the legiflative body and: the 
‘ perfon or perfons who are entrufted with the executive 
“ power, this is not a ftrugele between the legiflative and the 
© executive powers. The provinces of thefe two powers, con- 
‘ fidered abftractedly, or as they are in themfelves, are marked 
‘ out diftinctly enough for any one to fee their refpective limits. 
‘ It belongs to the legiflative power, confidered as the common 
‘ underftanding, or joint fenfe of the body politic, to deter- 
* mine and'‘direét what is right to be done: and it belongs to 
‘the executive power, confidered as the. common or joint 
‘ ftrength of the fame body, to carry whatis fo determined 
© and direéted into execution. But in thofe particular civil fo- 
* cieties, where the legiflative and executive pewer are lodged 
‘in different hands, it is ufual, efpecially if the legiflative 
© body is a large one, to allow thofe, who have the executive 
‘power, to act difcretignally in fome cafes, that is, it is ufual 
¢ for them to have in fome inftances fuch a difcretionary power 
‘ as is called prerogative. And the only fubjeét of difpute a- 
‘bout prerogative, that can be intelligible, is between the 
“executive body and the legiflative body, concerning the in- 
‘itances, where this difcretionary power takes place, or elfe 
‘ concerning the extent of it in iome particular inttance ; that 
‘is, they may poffibly difpute, either how far, in fettling the 
‘conftitution of government, ijuch power of acting at dif- 
‘cretion, veited in the executive body, was defigned to ex- 
‘tend, or how far it may be proper and convenient: for the pu- 
© blic, that it fhould extend. 

The reader may perhaps have met with fome difficulties in 
‘this chapter for want of having attended to a neceffary dif- 
‘ tinction between the legiflative power of ‘civil fociety in gene- 
‘ral, and the legiflative body of any particular fociety, and toa 
‘ like diftin€tion between the executive power and the perfon or 
‘ perfons, with whom fuch power is entrufted. “The:following: 
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‘ chapter is the place, in which the fubje& will lead us to ex- 
‘ plain this diftinétion, And when it is explained, fome paf- 
* jages in this, which may have appeared difficult, will pro- 
‘ bably be better uncerftood, 
_ Chapter fourth treats of the different forms of civil goyern- 
ment. He makes a proper diftinétion between the names 
of fovereign and fupreme: reduces the civil conftitutions of 
government, to monarchy, arjftocracy, and democracy ; and 
obferves, that a mixed conftitution is one in which two or 
more of thefe fimple forms are compounded. He proves that 
© befides the compact, which unites a number of perfons 
§ into a politic, and gives them an original legiflative power, 
‘as a collective body, it is neceflary, that there fhould be 
$ fome farther aé of mutual confent, in order to fettle any 
¢ other legiflative body ; that is, in order to eftablifh a form 
‘of government in any civil fociety whatfoever. Unlefs in- 
* deed we could find a fociety, where the government is po- 
¢ pular in the fulleft fenfe of the word ; a fociety, where all 
¢ perfons of free condition, who are ald enough to be natu- 
‘ rally capable of acting for themfelves, whether they are 
‘men or women, poor or rich, have a fhare in the legiflative 
‘ power, and act by themfelves, and not by their reprefenta~ 
‘ tives.’ He goes on declaring that ‘ as a king, invefted with 
‘ jegiflative power, is to be confidered as a legiflative body, 
¢ appointed by the confent of the collective body of the whole 
$ fociety; fo the nobles in ariftocratica] ftates are a body of 
‘the fame fort appointed in the fame manner: and even in 
* democratical ftates, fince the legiflative body is ufually a 
‘ part of the people, and not the collective body of the whole 
¢ fociety, the legiflative power of fuch body muft be derived 
¢ from the fame principles, and muft reft upon the fame foun- 
¢ dation with kingly power in monarchical conftitutions.’ A 
like compaét, agreement, or law, is neceflary to give any particu- 
Jar perfon or perfons the authority of acting with the public force, 
exclufive of the reft, or to eftablifh an executive body. Then he 
confiders a defpotic conftitution, which is produced when the 
campact by which the legiflative and executive powers are con- 
veyed, has eftablifhed both of them in the {ame perfon or in 
the fame body; whether that body confifts of one perfon or of 
more, the conftitution is called defpotic. Yet this power, 
+ though 
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though termed abfolute, as it is in refpect of any conftitu- 
tional reftraint, will ftill be limited by its own nature; for, 
as thisis a power formed for certain purpofes, it cannot in its 
own nature, be fo far abfolute, as to be free either to pro- 
mote thofe purpofes or to prevent them. A magiftrate in- 
vefted by compact with the authority of exerting the whole 
public force of the fociety, becomes the executive body; but 
a breach of that compact, on the part of the executive body, 
will give the colleétive body, if not a conftitutional, yet cer- 
tainly a natural, right to alter it. 

He examines fome of the abftracted arguments ufed by 
thofe who have attempted to prove on the one hand, that all 
conftitutions, except fuch as are not monarchical, are unna- 
tural ; and on the other hand, that a monarchical conftitution 
is inconfiftent with the nature of civil fociety. He launches 
out into a minute dijflertation upon this doétrine of Grotius ; 
that in al] civil ‘ocieties, without exception, we ought not to 
fuppofe the fovereign power is vefted in the people, fe as to 
make them the conftitutional judges whether their kings or 
governors abufe their authority ; and to give them a confti- 
tutional right of reftraining or punifhing thofe governors where 
they are chargeable with fuch abufe. The doctor is very full 
on this fubject; he refutes the abfurdities of Gronovius the 
commentator on Grotius. He demonftrates that all conftitu- 
tions are not neceflarily democratical ; diftinguifhes between 
a ftate of civil fubjection and flavery ; fhews the difference 
between a conftitutional right in the people to interfere in the 
affairs of government, to direct or reftrain the legiflative and 
executive bodies in the exercife of the power that is intrufted 
with thefe bodies; and a natural right in the people to main- 
tain the conftitution, as it was at firft fettled, when any at- 
tempts are made to alter it ; to refume the legiflative and ex- 
ecutive power, when the conftitution has been broken ; or to 
defend themfelves againft all unfocial or unconftitutional op- 
preffion. 

He fays, whoever would form a true judgment concerning 
the conftitution of civil government, in his own or in any 0- 
ther country, muft confider it as a queftion of fact, and per- 
ufe records and hiftory inftead ef amufing himfelf with ab- 
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ftraé&t reafonings ; in doing which we ought to be careful that 
we are not mifled by titles or appearances, fuch as thofe of 
emperor, king, prince, or duke: that we diftinguifh the 
tenure by which a fovereign holds his power, from the power 
itfelf; that we confider that a king’s power may be limited by 
his own oath or promife; and that we muft not conclude 
that every conftitution is at prefent what it appears to have 
been formerly, becaufe civil conftitutions, like alt other things, 
are fubject to alterations. 

He, in the fubfequent chapter, proceeds to treat of the 
changes produced in the rights of individuals by civil union. 
A man’s right of private defence is reftrained ina ftate of civil 
fociety ; becaufe the act of focial union which gave him a 
right to protection, put his liberty of private defence into the 
hands of the public, or of the civil magiftrate who aéts for 
the public. This civil union, or fome aét equivalent to it, 
is the foundation of civil jurifdiction over the perfons of indi- 
viduals.. He confiders how this jurifdi€tion arifes, and in what 
manner it may ceafe. It ceafes, in fat, for the prefent, when 
the injury which threatens us is fo immediate, that the civil 
magiftrate cannot come to our relief: in that cafe, we are 
at liberty to defend ourfelves by our own private force. The 
tofs of life, or the lofs of chaftity are irreparable injuries ; 
and if the public cannot interpofe to fcreen perfons from thefe 
injuries, they are at liberty to defend themfelves, even by ef- 
fecting the death of the aggreflors. ¢‘ Ifa man (/ays he) has been 


‘ threatening to kill you, and is feizing a fword or fome other 


‘weapon, with a plain defign, as far as you can judge, of. 


¢ putting his threats into execution ; the danger is immediate 
¢ enough to juftify your defence of yourfelf, at your own dif- 
‘cretion, without waiting till the weapon is at your breaft. 
‘ Suppoie, that you and the aggrefior had clofed with one 
¢ another, and had ftruggled together for fome time, before 
< you were able to get fuch an advantage over him, as to 
‘ make your defence effectual by difpatching him ; though this 
‘ length of time cannot ftriétly be called an inftant, yet your 
‘ right of private defence continues during the whole of it: 
‘ becaufe there is in every part of it the fame impoffibility of 
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€ your being aflifted by the civil magiftrate or protected by the 
§ public.’ 

In demonftrating how far civil jurifdiction may ceafe in re- 
{pect of the right to punifh, he fays, ‘ When we jhave been 
* robbed of our money or our goods, and the criminal is going 
* away, fo that we are in no danger of fuffering any other harm 
* at prefent, than what he has done already; if any thing 
can juftify us in killing him with an arrow or a piftol, it 
* muft be either the purpofe of obtaining reparation ‘for what 
‘ we have loft, or the purpofe of punifhing him, to prevent his 
‘ doing the like mifchief hereafter either to ourfelves or to 
¢ others. The mere taking away his life cannot come within 
“ the notion of reparation any otherwife, than as we may fuppofe 
* it to be the only poffible means of getting our money or our 
‘ goods again, when he is going away with them. And it is 
* moft probable, if we were afked, why we killed him, that, 
‘inftead of taking notice of the reparation due to us for the 
‘damage, which he had done, we fhould fay, that we did it 
‘in order to take a dangerous man out of the way, and to 
‘ prevent his doing any farther mifchief. If this is the anfwer, 
‘ which the common fenfe of mankind would fuggeft to them 
‘upon this accafion ; it is plain that in the judgment of man- 
‘ kind, the death of. the criminal in thefe circumftances is in- 
© tended as a punifhment ; for the notion of punifhment con- 
‘ fifts in making a perfon, who has fhewn a hurtful difpofi- 
© tion by fome harm already done, fufter fuch evil, as will pre- 
¢ vent his doing the like again. 

‘ But fuppofing it to be true, that, where civil. jurifdiction 
‘ thus ceafes, the members of a civil fociety would be at liberty 
“to punifh one another feparately; if they were under no 
‘other reftraint, but what arifes from civil union, yet they 
‘ may be ftill farther reftrained by civil laws. And fuch laws 
“would be reafonable upon account of the likelihood, that 
‘this liberty might be abufed: they might pretend, that they 
‘ punifhed the criminal by their own private force, becaufe 
‘ they found it impoffible to call in the civil magiftrate, when 
‘ perhaps no crime was committed, which deferved punifhment, 
‘or at leaft, when they might have had the affiftance of the 
¢ civil magiftrate, if they had chofen it. 

‘We 
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« We may obferve by the way, that no perfon can inflict 
“any punifhment lefs than death by his own feparate right, 
‘under the notion of a failure of civil jurifdiction in fa& 
« for the prefent inftant. For if the punifher had the criminal 
« fo much in his power, as to be able to chufe what fort of 
« punifhment he would inflict; he certainly had an opportu- 
‘ nity of applying to the civil magiftrate, and confequently civil 
« jurifdi€tion did net ceafe. But whoever ventures to punifh 
«a criminal with death, upon a fuppofition, that civil jurif- 
« diction does ceafe; ought to be well affured, that the crime 
‘ deferves death: for if it does not, however the laws of his 
“country might acquit him of murder, he could not acquit 
‘ himfelf of it in his own confcience. 

Where civil jurifdiction ceafes in fact for any length of 
“time, as it does when the fubjeéts are in a ftate of rebellion ; 
* thofe, who are in fuch ftate, are not under the protection 
“ of the public: and though a man may be reftrained by civil 
‘ Jaws from punifhing them for any crime which they commit, 
¢ yet if we look no farther than the obligations arifing imme- 
« diately out of civil union, he would be at liberty to punifh 
* them. 

‘ Where civil jurifdiction fails of right, the natural liberty 
‘ of punifhing is governed by the fame rules with the natural li- 
‘ berty of defence or of obtaining reparation for damages. And 
‘as thefe rules have been already explained at large, it is 
« needlefs to repeat them here.’ 

The fixth chapter treats of civil laws, which are the aéts of 
a fuperior; whereas a compact is an act of two or more per- 
fons, which produces an obligation upon thofe who make them- 
felves parties to it by their own immediate or direét confent. 

He obferves, that ¢ a number of individuals, by joining in 
“« focial compact, oblige themfelves to a& together, for the 
¢ purpofes of obtaining the common good of all, and the par- 
‘ticular good of each; as far as the particular good of any 
¢ one is confiftent with the common good of all, and with the 
¢ particular good of others. But where a number of perfons 
‘ bind themfelves to act jointly for any purpofes, the common 
‘underftanding of fuch fociety is their guide, in refpect of 
‘what they are to do, and what they are to avoid, in order 
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“to obtain thofe purpofes. A civil fociety therefore has 2 
* right, by its common underftanding, thus to guide itfelf and 
‘ its feveral members. And fince the legiflative power of fuch 
* fociety confifts in this right, it follows, that whatever is ne- 
‘ ceflary or conducive to the common good of the fociety, or 
‘ to the particular good of the feveral members, as far as the 
‘ particular good of any one is confiftent with the common good 
‘of all, and with the particular good of others, is the pro- 
“ per object of legiflative power. Now civil laws are nothing 
* elfe but fuch rules, as the legiflative power of a civil-fociety 
“ eftablifhes for the direction of all and of each of its members. 
« Whatever therefore is the proper object of civil legiflative 
© power, is likewife the proper matter of civil laws.’ 

Having exhaufted a great deal of curious argument in de- 
monftrating that civil laws are not confined to matters of 
natural right and wrong; and that the rights of mankind 
may be changed by civil laws; he enquires into the effec 
of civil laws on promifes, contracts, and oaths. He afferts, 
that the civil law can make void the obligation of a promife, 
contract, or oath, either by fuch an act as affects the promifer, 
contracter, or juror immediately; or by fuch an a& as im- 
mediately affe&ts thofe to whom the promife, contract, or oath 
relates, and in the mean time affects him only remotely ; and 
farther, this act of the civil law, may be either antecedent 
er fubfequent to the promife, contract, or oath. 

¢ When the civil laws (/ays he) have antecedently forbidden 
“ the members of any fociety to promife, or agree, or {wear that 
¢ they will do this or that, which the law exprefles ; no pro- 
‘ mife, or contract, or oath, which is contrary to fuch laws, 
‘can be binding upon them. Notwithftanding, where they 
* are’ under an obligation by any of thefe aéts, the law of na- 
‘ture and of God requires performance; yet this law requires 
‘no performances of what is contained in fuch promifes, or 
© contracts, or oaths, as the civil laws have forbidden ; be- 
* caufe the members of the fociety are in thefe inftances inca- 
* pable of obliging themfelves. They, who are under the 
‘authority of another, have no liberty or moral power of 
‘ binding themfelves to do what this other forbids, or to 
* nogle&t what he commands, As far therefore as the jurif- 
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¢ diction or authority of the civil legiflator extends; the fub« 
¢ jects are incapable of obliging themfelves in oppofition to his 
‘laws. They have indeed the natural power of repeating 
«the words of fuch promifes, or contraéts, or oaths, as his 
¢ laws have forbidden. And cuftom may lead us, or the want 
‘ of another name may force us, to call the mere repeating 
¢ of thefe words a promife or a contract or an oath. But 
‘they, from whom the civil laws have taken the liberty of 
* moral power of acting for themfelves, do nothing by repeat- 
© ing them: the words alone without fuch liberty or moral 
“ power produce no obligation. 

‘The Mofaic law indeed gave the hufband a power to 
‘make void any vow of the wife; or rather it placed the 
‘wife in fuch a ftate of fubjection, that no vow of hers 
“ could be binding, if the hufband declared that he difallowed it. 
¢ But without fuch a pofitive law, as this, many aéts of a 
‘wife are naturally free from the jurifdiction of her hufband ; 
¢ fo that fhe is capable of binding herfelf without his concur- 
‘rence. Now civil fubjection is in its own nature a limited 
“one: the members of a civil fociety are fubjeét to the legifla- 
“tive power of it: but the purpofes of the focial compact, 
‘ from which this fubjection arifes, determine it to extend only 
‘to fuch things, as are neceflary or conducive to the com- 
‘mon fecurity or benefit of the whole or of its feveral parts. 
‘ In all things, which have no relation to thefe purpofes, the 
¢ members of a civil fociety are free to act for themfelves, and 
‘ confequently have a moral power of binding themfelves, 
¢ without the concurrence of the civil legiflator. If therefore 
‘ the promife, contract, or oath is not contrary to fome obli- 
‘ gation of the focial compact, there is no reafon for fup- 
‘ pofing, either that any concurrence of the civil legiflator is 
‘ neceflary to make the act binding, or that any want of fuch 
* concurrence would make it void. ‘The civil legiflator how- 
¢ ever, though he cannot make the act void by a mere decla- 
‘ ration of his not confenting to it, may produce this effec by 
* forbidding performance. When we are under any antece- 
‘dent obligation, we have no moral power of binding our- 
‘felves to do what is contrary to this obligation. The law 


* forbidding performance is here indeed fuppofed to follow the 
‘ act, 
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* act, which it invalidates. But every member’ of a civil fo- 
© ciety is obliged by the focial compaét to obey all the laws of 
‘ it, at what time foever thofe laws are made. And:confequent- 
‘ly, as we are members of a civil fociety, all our:aéts. muft be 
‘done, though not under a condition of their being binding 
¢ if the civil legiflator confents to'them, yet under a condition 
“of their being binding if he does not forbid:them ; becaufe 
‘ we have no moral power, or are not at liberty, to bind our- 
* felves otherwife.’ 

In treating of the effe& of civil laws on the promifes, con- 
traéts, or oaths of kings who have legiflative power, he fays, 
‘ If, for fome purpofe of public utility, he deprives any particular 
‘ fubjeéts of their claims; he is to take care, that the fociety 
‘fhould contribute towards making them amends: becaufe, 
‘ by the focial compact, the obligation of advancing the public 
‘ utility. refts equally upon all ; and'confequently the burden of 
advancing ‘it cannot juftly be thrown upon any one or upon a 
‘few. The mafter of a flave may, by the right of private 
“ defpotifm, deprive him of fuch claims, as are contrary to his 
“own benefit: becaufe the end of this right is the private 
‘ benefit of the mafter. But a king, whofe power is as ab- 
‘ jolute, as the nature of civil power will admit it to be, 
‘ has no fuch right : for though we fpeak of legiflative power, 
‘when it is vefted in one fingle perfon, as if it was abfolute 
* power, we only mean, that it is fubje to no _ inftituted 
‘or external reftraints. it cannot be abfolute in the full fenfe 
* of the word, fo as to mean a power of doing whatever the 
‘ perfon, in whom it is vefted, has a mind to do: becaufe 
‘ it is in its own nature a limited power ; it is only a power 
‘ of governing a civil fociety, that is, of directing fuch a fo- 
“ciety and all its members'to what is for the general good, 
‘and of fecuring them in the enjoyment of all their rights, 
‘which are confiftent with this general good. Whatever 
* therefore a king with legiflative power might be inclined to 
‘do, and whatever, with the help of executive power joined 
‘ to legiflative, he might in faét be able to do; yet certain- 
‘ly a power of direéting a civil fociety and all its members 
‘ to what is for the general good, and of fecuring them in the 
“enjoyment of all their rights, which are confiftent with 
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< this general good, can never give him a right to deprive 
¢ them of any claims, which they have acquired by his pro- 
© mifes, contracts, or oaths; unlefs where thefe claims are 
¢ inconfiftent with the ends of civil fociety.’ 

The Doétor’s inquiry concerning the effect of civil laws 
on marriage, we recommend as a curious inveftigation, which 
he concludes in thefe words : 

‘The only difference between the marriage contract and 
“other contracts is, that other contracts, though they are 
‘ valid from the beginning, may be refcinded or made void 
‘afterwards by fome fubfequent civil law, which for- 
© bids performance: whereas, when a marriage is folem- 
¢ nized in fuch a manner, as to be once binding, no fubfe- 
© quent civil law can refcind it afterwards by forbidding per- 
‘ formance, confiftently with the natural and revealed law of 
“ God, which has made this contra& perpetual. Whervcivil 
‘ laws refcind other contraéts by a fubfequent a& of the legi- 
‘ flator forbidding performance, they produce this effect, con- 
¢ fiftently with the law of nature, by means of a condition, 
‘which is included in the obligation of every member of a 
‘ civil fociety. ‘This condition is, that he confents to be 
‘ obliged by his contraét, if the civil law does not forbid per- 
‘fermance. ‘The focial compact, in which, -as a member 
‘ of the fociety, he is a party, makes fuch a condition natu- 
‘ral: becaufe by this compaét he obliged himfelf to fubmit 
“ all his alienable rights to whatever reftraints and regulations 
‘ the common underftanding fhould judge to be neceflary for 
‘the general good. He cannot therefore, whilft he is under 
‘this obligation, that is, whilft he continues in the fociety, 
‘lay himfelf under any other obligation, which does not in+ 
‘ clude this as a neceflary condition. If our right, in refpe& 
‘of the marriage contract, was a right of full liberty ; if we 
‘ were originally free to chufe for ourfelves, whether we 
‘would make this contract temporary and precarious, or 
‘ perpetual and conftant; this right amongft others of the 
‘ fame fort would be alienable ; the focial compact would fub- 
« ject it to the civil power; and as members of a civil fociety 
* we could only bind ourfelves in marriage by a perpetual 


* contract, upon cendition that the civil law fhould not refcind 
* it, 
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it, after it is made. But our right in refpect of the marriage 
* contract is not a right of full liberty; the law of God has 
‘not left us free, when we bind ourfelves by this contract, 
* to make it either temporary and precarious, or perpetual and 
© conitant ; we are at liberty on the one hand to bind ourfelves 
‘ by a perpetual contraét, or not to bind ourfelves at all ; but 
© if we chufe to make ourfelves parties in this contraét, we 
* are not at liberty on the other hand, but are obliged by the 
‘law of God, to make it a perpetual one. We cannot 
* therefore oblige ourfelves to the contrary by the focial com- 
* pact; and confequently, when we confent to a marriage 
© contract, we cannot be underftood to confent, that it fhall 
“be perpetual, upon condition of its not being refcinded 
* afterwards. ‘This condition takes place only in refpe& of fuch 
‘ rights to bind ourfelves, as are fubjected to the civil legifla- 
* tor by the focial compact: whereas the right to bind our- 
“ felves by a perpetual marriage-contract, if we bind ourfelves 
“ by any marriage-contract at all, could not be thus fubjected 
“to the civil legiflator, confiftently with our obligation to 
© obey the law of God.’ 

In confidering changes made in the fucceffion of princes, 
he afferts, ‘ If the king in pofleffion, and the body of the fo- 
‘ciety, concur in changing the law of fucceffion; there is no 
‘ natural reafon, why fuch a concurrent aét fhould not be va- 
‘lid. For the notion of a fundamental law of any civil con- 
‘ ftitution does not confift in its being unalterable by any hu- 
‘ manpower whatfoever, but in its being unalterable by the con- 
‘ ftitutional legiflative body, where this body is only a part of 
‘the whole fociety. If there is any doubt, whether fuch a 
© concurrent aét can of right limit or alter the fuceeffion ; this 
‘doubt muft arife from a fuppofition, that the fucceflors, be- 
“fore they come into pofleflion, have acquired a right to fuc- 


€ ceed, which cannot without their confent be nacurally taken 
© from them. But it is evident, that if they who would have 


* fucceeded, fuppofing the law had continued as it was, are 
‘ yet unborn, they can have no right at all: and confequently 
“no injury is done them, if the fucceffion fhould, before 
‘ they are born, be fo limited or altered by the concurrent act 
“ of the king and the people, as to exclude them. The dif- 
‘ ficulty will be fomewhat greater, if the fucceflors are in be- 
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‘ ing at the time, when this alteration is made. But there 
¢ are two ways, in which we may explain this difficulty. In the 
‘ firft place, the fuppofed right of the fucceflors is only an ex- 
‘ pectancy during the life of the prefent fucceflor: this ex- 
« pectancy is fupported by nothing but the law ;: it cannot 
‘become a right, in the proper fenfe of the word, till it is 
‘accepted: and as long as the prefent pofleflor lives, there 
* can be no acceptance on the part of the fucceflor. If there- 
< fore the law, which fupported the expectancy, is changed, 
‘ before the demife of the prefent pofleflor; this expectancy 
‘can never become a right at all. Or otherwife. The fuc- 
‘ ceflors muft be confidered either as parts of the legiflative, 
‘or as parts of the collective, body of the fociety.. But 
¢ during the life of the prefent pofleilor, the fuppofition here 
‘ made, that he alone is the legiflative body, excludes them 
‘ from being confidered as parts of this body. And if they 
© are confidered only as parts of the collective body, the ge- 
‘ neral act of the fociety concludes them, whether they im- 
© mediately and direétly confent to fuch act or not.’ 

The feventh chapter turns on interpretation—the way to 
afcertain our claims, as they arife from promifes, contracts, 
or wills, and our obligations, as they arife from inftituted 
laws, to collect the meaning and intention of the promifer, 
contractor, teftator, or Jaw-maker, from fome outward figns 
or marks: and the collecting of a man’s intention from fuch 
figns or marks is called interpretation. ‘This, he divides 
into three forts, according to the different means it makes ufe 
of for obtaining its end. 

‘ Thefe three forts of interpretation (/ays he } are literal, ratio- 
© nal, and mixed. Where we collect the intention of the fpeaker 
‘or the writer from his words only, as they lie before us, 
‘this is literal interpretation. Where his words do not 
‘exprefs his intention perfectly, but either exceed it or fall 
‘ fhort of it; fo that we are to colleét it from probable or 
© rational conjectures only, this is rational interpretation.’ 
‘ And where his words, though they do expzefs his intention, 
‘ when they are rightly underftood, are in themfelves of doubt- 
¢ ful meaning, and we are forced to have recourfe to the like con- 
‘ jectures to find out in what fenfe he uled them; this fort of 
‘ interpretation is mixed, it is partly literal and partly rational ; 
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© we collect the intention of the fpeaker or the writer from 
‘his words indeed, but not without the help of other con- 
© jectures,’ 

He obferves, that the literal and grammatical performance 
of a contract is not always a due performance of it; and yet 
that very contract is to be underftood according to the literal 
and grammatical fenfe of the words in which it is expretled. 
For example, 

© The Locrians (fays be) coming into the extreme parts of Ca- 
€ Jabria, found the Sicthans in pofleffion of it. But the Sicilians, 
¢ being alarmed at their unexpeéted arrival, made a league with 
“them, in thefe words——That the Locrians would preferve 
‘amity with them, and would allow them to enjoy that 
“country in common with themfelves, as long as they fhould 
“tread upon this earth and have thefe heads upon their 
© fhoulders. ‘The Locrians, when they came to {wear to this 
‘ contract, had firft put earth in their fhoes, and had privately 
‘ faftened upon their fhoulders heads: of garlick. And. as 
* foon as they had taken the oath, they threw the earth out 
‘ of their fhoes and the heads of garlick from their fhoulders ; 
* and upon the firft opportunity drove the Szczlians out of.the 
“country. In common, ufe the literal and grammatical fenfe 
‘ of thefe expreffions As long as we tread upon this earth, 
‘and as long as we wear thefe heads upon our fhoulders 
‘are equivalent to our faying——as long as we live. ‘The. Lo- 
“crians might indeed call theirs a literal and grammatical 
‘ fenfe, but it is fuch a literal and grammatical fenfe as common 
‘ ufage knows nothing of. When Temures had articled with 
‘the garrifon of Seba/fia, that no blood fhould be fhed ; he or- 
‘ dered all the prifoners to be buried alive. He might fay, that 
‘ he kept to the letter and to the grammar of his articles ; for 
‘ though he took away the lives of the prifoners he did not fhed 
‘their blood. But— not to fhed their blood ;+—when the 
“ words are underftood according to fuch a literal and gramma- 
‘ tical fenfe, as common ufage has given them; does not bare- 
‘ly mean—not to kill them by letting out their blood; it 
¢ means—not to kill them at allin any manner whatfoever.’ 

The author has handled this fubjeé of interpr¥tation at large 
with great perfpicuity, and illuftrated his arguments with a va- 
riety of entertaining examples. [To be continued.) 
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Art. IV. The Cavet. A Miltary Treatife. By an Officer. 


8vo Pr. 5s. Johnfton. 
Vis confilii expers mole ruit fua—Horace. 


HIS {mall treatife in o€avo dedicated to the Duke of 

Cumberland, and wcribed to the officers of the army, 
comprehends a colleétion of military maxims from the prac- 
tice of the moft approved officers, adapted to the different 
branches of difcipline, and the various emergencies of adluah 
fervice ; and thefe quotations are illuftrated and explained by 
the author of this treatife, whofe remarks. feem to be the ef- 
fect of judgment, reflection, ftudy and experience. 

After having im the firit chapter demonftrated the neceffity 
of preferving uninterrupted difcipline among the troops, in 
peace as well as in war, he treats of the exercife, and recom- 
mends the practice of all the manceuvres of a campaign, even 
in times of tranquillity ; to form experiments and execute the 
different movements of marches, countermarches, attacks, 
retreats; as well as to employ the foldiers in mending roads, 
bridges, and caufeways, and in other works of public utility. 

He enjoins filence as a neceflary part of difcipline, which 
prevents clamour, confufion, and cftentimes a pannic like 
that which feized a Roman army in J/ria, commanded by 
Aulus Manlius, which was thrown into confufion and rout 
by the outcries of a fingle foldier. : 

He enumerates the mconveniencies that arife from miftaken 
good nature in the officers who overlook a relaxation of dif- 
cipline, and other faults in the foldiery ; from a want of know- 
ledge in billetting troops among difperfed villages ; from the 
carelefInefs of the foldiers in appearing undreffed on the parade 
when the general beats, and from their ftraggling from the 
ranks in marching. Then he confiders court-martials, with 
the nature of punifhment, to be varied according to the dif> 
ferent degrees of delinquency ; and juftly finds fault with moft 
of the punifhments now in ufe among the foot regiments ; 
fuch as confinement in a guard-houfe or black hole, which 
fubjeéts the criminal to rheumatifms, pleurifies, and other dif- 
orders, foils his regimentals, and renders him familiar with: 


dirt and naftinefs ; the wooden horfe and cat of nine tails, 
which 
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which may be of mifchievous confequence to fome parts of 
his body, and even endanger life. On this fubjec& of exercife, 
he obferves, that many of our evolutions are unneceilary in 
action ; and fome altogether impraéticable. ¢ The principal 
* objects of the manual exercife (/ays he) are thefe, viz. To 
‘inform the foldier how to load in the moft expeditious 
“way; 2dly, To keep up his fire or make his difcharge, as 
* occafion fhall offer; 3dly, To accuftom him never to fire 
* without command, or taking a proper aim, fo as not to throw 
‘away his ammunition without doing execution, which 
‘frequently happens to troops whq are not trained in this 
‘manner; 4thly, To make him fire at a mark againft a 
‘ wall, or target, that he might know what progrefs he makes: 
‘ This expence is very {mall, yet neceflary, and all elfe of 
‘ little confequence.’ 

Puyfegur judicioufly obferves, that ‘* as engagements may 
<* happen in all kinds of places, the Romans not only exercifed 
“their foldiers in the open plain, but in defilés, narrow 
<¢ ftreights, and pafles, in which it would be difficult to march 
“* and preferve their order ; that being obliged to fight in fuch 
** places, they might by this habitude be lefs expofed to confu- 
*¢ fion, which the novelty might occafion.” 

The fixth chapter contains a fcheme of exercife invented 
by the author, on the fuppofition of the enemy’s being in 
front, which for the fake of our military readers we {hall in- 
fert as a curious piece of difcipline. ‘ In the firft place, when 
‘ the officers appointed to command platoons, are ordered to 
‘ their pofts, the fupernumeraries fhould be in the rear, every 
‘one attach’d to a particular platoon at the oppofite angle to 
‘the officer commanding it; one ferjeant on the angle in 
‘the rear of the officer commanding the platoon, another 
‘on the angle in the front of the fupernumerary, the major 
‘ and orderly drums in the rear ; pioneers making the referve 
‘ for the colours. Secondly, the manceuvre of the regiment 
‘might be regulated by a drum placed ata diftance in the 
‘ front, and fuppofed to belong to the enemy, from whofe 
« different beats (under the orders of the reviewing general) 
‘ the regiment may oppofe the proper difpofition, viz. After 
‘the manual exercife is over and the officers called to the 
R 3 ‘ front, 
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‘front, the general’s drum fhall begin the fignal, and proceed 
© as follows, viz. 


General’s drum, | Regiment’s drum, 





A March, To arms, 

To arms, A preparative 
Retreat, A march 

A march, A retreat, 

A retreat A march, 

A long march A long ruffle, 
A Jong march A march, 

A quick march A retreat, 
‘To arms, A long ruffle 
A dragoon march, A long role, 


A Dragoon retreat, 


A long role, 


A preparative. 
ExPLANATION 
General, A march, 


¢ By the march from the general's drum, I fuppofe the ene- 

¢ my advancing, on which the regiment forms in order of 
¢ battle. 

Gen', To arms. 


| Regiment, To arms. 


| Regt. A preparative. 
‘I fuppofe the enemy forming in the front, the regiment 
¢ beats a preparative, and fires twice ftanding. 
Gen'. A retreat. | Regt. A march. 


‘I fuppofe the enemy (not able to withftand our fire) re- 
© treating, regiment fires twice advancing. 
© —) 5S 


Gen!', A march, | Reg. A retreat. 
© I fuppofe the enemy recovering their order, or fuftained 
¢ by their fecond line—regiment fires twice retreating. 
Gen!, A retreat. | Regt. A march. 
‘I fuppofe the enemy difordered in the purfuit—the regi- 
¢ ment faces about, fire once by fub-divifions, march up brifkly 
to their ground, bayonets charg’d breaft-high. 


| Regt. A long ruffte. 


‘ I fuppofe the enemy in an inclos’d country or village, or 
¢ behind a defile neceflary to be forced—regiment wheels on 
“the center and forms a column. 


Gen. A long march. 


Gen!, 
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Gen!. A long march. | Regt. A march. 

‘I fuppofe the enemy retiring—regiment fires once ad- 
€ vancing. 

Gen'. A quick march. | Regt. A retreat. 

‘I fuppofe an ambufcade or vigorous attack of the enemy, 
‘wherein the regiment is obliged to retire, fire once re- 
* treating. 

Gen'. To arms, | Regt. A long ruffle. 

“I fuppofe the enemy after gaining a champain ground 
‘ offering battle—regiment reduces the column and forms the 
‘ battalion—fire by grand divifions once, the left wing on 
‘ arriving on their ground, the right center after facing. 

Regt. A long role from all 
the drums. 


Gen!. A dragoon 


march. 





©] fuppofe a charge of cavalry againft aline of foot, cut 
© off from their own cavalry—regiment forms the fquare ; fire 
* twice, once ftanding, once marching. 
Gen!. A dragoon Reg‘. A long role from all 
retreat. the drums, 
‘I fuppofe the enemy’s horfe repulfed, and retiring —regi- 
¢ ment reduces the fquare and forms a battalion. 
Regimental drum. | A preparative. 
‘J fuppofe a rejoicing for victory, Ge. Se. Ge. Regi- 
‘ ment fires a volley. 
‘ N. B. Thefe different evolutions not to be fixed as at prefent, 
‘ but varied according to the pleaiure of the reviewing general. 
‘The regiment fhould always be exercifed by the com- 
‘ manding officer during the whole firing, he fignifying his 
‘ pleafure to the major by different welliioes of his efpontoon, 
‘which the major fhall then perform cither by word of com- 
* mand or beat of drum. 
‘ Viz. efpontoon planted—regiment ftands faft. 
. * Efpontoon—fpear forward—regiment march. 
‘ Efpontoon—fpear rearward—regiment retreats, Gc, Ge. 
© &e. : 
‘ When the major wants the regiment to march faft, he 
‘ muft order the drummer to beat the. firft five ftrokes very: 
R 4 | ¢ quick, 
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¢ quick, and this muft be recommended to the attention of the 
¢ officers and foldiers, and frequently pradtifed by them; vice 
¢ verfa a flow march ; the fame to be obferved in the retreat.’ 

Our author has likewife made fome judicious alteration in 
the hollow fquare, which after all, we think inferior in point 
of defence to the Target, defcribed in a treatife lately publifhed 
under that denomination. 

He propofes that in action every company fhould be com- 
manded by its own officers, who well know and diftinguifh 
the individuals according to their behaviour, and thus be a 
fpur upon their valour. He thinks it neceflary that the men 
of each regiment fhould be taught to work the artillery upon 
occafion. 

The three following chapters explain the duty and requi- 
fites of a foldier, a corporal and a ferjeant, which laft 
Mr. Bombelles fays, is the foul of the company, the bafis of 
difcipline and the organ of fervice. 

In treating of the education of officers, he entertains us with 
the following defcription of the military academy at Neu/fadt. 
¢ The military academy at Nexffadt is on fuch a flourifhing 
¢ footing, that it would be fingly fufficient to eternize the reign 
¢ of the emprefs queen: Thofe who have {een it are filled with 
‘ admiration ; the young gentlemen are carefully taught what- 
‘ ever is neceflary for the education of a gentleman defigned 
‘ for the army, mathematicks, gunnery, the languages, riding, 
€ fencing, dancing, &c. Every academician receives two uni- 
‘forms a year, and is compleatly cloathed from head to foot 
‘at her Majefty’s expence; the moment they enter the aca- 
¢ demy, every part of their former habit is fent back. Count 
¢ Daun, general of foot, has the fuperintendance of the aca- 
¢demy, but the immediate direction of it is committed ta 
* Count Theirheim, major general, who refides conftantly at 
¢ the caftle of Neuffadt, and has under him a lieutenant colo- 
* nel, a major, and twenty-fix other officers of experience, 
* both captains and lieutenants ; thefe have the care of inftruét- 
*ing the young gentlemen in the feveral branches of the mi- 
¢ itary fervice, in which they fucceed to admiration ; for it is 
*impoffible to fee the military exercife performed with more 
‘order, juftnefs, and exaétnefs, than by thefe youths: they 
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¢ mount guard every day, go the rounds, make the report, and 
* perform all other parts of the fervice of a fortified town, with 
‘as great rigour and formality as the veterans do, who are 
‘ garrifoned at Luxembourg : when on guard, they lye as other 
‘ foldiers do; and in cafe of any neglect of duty, they are con- 
‘ fined, or not fuffered to do their exercife, which laft is reck- 
* oned the more fhameful punifhment : their firelocks, fwords, 
* and bayonets are all uniform: the grand guard is pofted at 
* the entry of the caftle, where fome pieces of fmall cannon 
‘ and mortars are placed, that nothing may he wanting to give 
‘ it the air of a regular fort. 

‘ The caftle is very fpacious and wel] built ; it is fituated 
¢ at one of the extremities of the town of Neuffadt, in a clear 
* and wholfome air ; the gardens are large, and divided into feve- 
‘ ral compartments ; the apartments in the caftle are laid out in 
‘fuch a manner, that befides thofe of the counts Daun and 
‘ Theirheim, the lieutenant colonel, and the major, there are 
‘ two handfome dining-rooms, a very large hall for their ex- 
‘ ercifes, and a particular hall for each fchool: there are-eight 
* {chools in all ; every academician has his feparate apartment, 
¢ and to each five, there is a valet to wait uponthem, About 
‘ fifty paces from the caftle, a grand magne is built for their ex- 
‘ ercifes, and between thirty and forty horfes conftantly kept for 
* their ufe at her majefty’s expence. ‘Their military exercifes 
‘ hinder not their inftru€tion in what belongs to their religion ; 
‘but as they are intended for foldiers, and not for monks, 
§ their religious leffons are confined to the duties and obliga- 
‘tions of a private chriftian and a gentleman. As to their 
‘ diet, each table confifts of ten academicians and an officer, 
¢ and is fupplied with the beft of every thing; they have clean 
‘table linnen every day; their eating is the only article be- 
‘ longing to this magnificent foundation which has been cen- 
‘fured; many think, they ought to be accuftomed early to 
‘the hardfhips, which they muft unavoidably fuffer hereafter 
‘in the field: in fhort, fuch good regulations have been made, 
‘ that this military fchool cannot fail, in time, to produce ex- 
‘ cellent officers, accordingly the emprefs queen keeps feveral 
‘ enfigns and cornets commiffions in all her regiments, to give 
‘to fuch as diftinguifh themfelves by their proficiency and 
‘ knowledge.’ He 
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He gives the following picture of a fine gentleman from the 
celebrated Buonamici, author of the Commentaries de Bello 
Italico: * By a fine gentleman [ mean a man compleatly qua- 
¢ lified as well for the fervice and good, as for the ornament 
«and delight, of fociety. When I confider the frame of mind 
‘ peculiar to a gentleman, I fuppofe it graced with all the dig- 
¢ nity and elevation of fpirit, which human nature is capable of. 
‘To this I would join a clear underftanding, a reafon free 
‘ from prejudice, a fteady judgment, and an extenfive know- 
“ledge. [imagine the heart of a gentleman firm and intre- 
€ pid, void of all inordinate paffions, and full of tendernefs, 
© compaflion, and benevolence. When I view the fine gentle- 
¢ man with regard to his manners, I think I fee him, modeft 
¢ without bafhfulnefs, frank and affable without impertinence, 
€ obliging and complaifant without fervility, and chearful with- 
< out noile; it would be difficult to find all thefe amiable qua- 
‘ lities centered in one man: a finifhed gentleman is perhaps 
« the moft uncommon of all the great characters in life; be- 
¢ fides the natural endowments which this diftinguifhed man 
© fhould inherit from his birth, he muft run thro’ a long feries 
“ of education, before he makes his appearance, and {fhines 
¢ inthe world; he muft be principled in religion, inftruéted 
€in all the moral virtues, and led through the whole courfe 
‘of the polite arts and fciences; he fhould be no ftranger to 
€ courts and camps ; he fhould travel to open his mind, to en- 
‘Jarge his views, to learn the policies and interefts of foreign 
¢ courts, as well as to fafhion and polifh himfelf, and to get clear 
¢ ofall national prejudices, of which every nation has its fhare. 
‘ To all thefe effential improvements, he muft not forget to 
‘ add the fafhionable ornaments of life, fuch as the languages 
‘and bodily exercifes moft in vogue; neither would I have 
‘ him think even drefs itfelf below his notice.’ ‘This fine gen- 
tleman is, we are afraid, a creature that exifts only in idea, 
‘ the faultlefs monfter which the world ne’er faw.’ 

The fourteenth chapter and the five following, are exhaufted 
on the characters of the fubaltern, the captain, the major, the 
lieutenant colonel, the colonel, and the general officer ; and 
thefe are naturally fucceeded by differtations on honour and 


valour, which contain nothing new or extraordinary, and are 
2 indeed 
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indeed the moft meagre parts of the work: but the author 
makes fufficient atonement for thofe fuperficial chapters, in his 
inftructions to officers commanding detachments, with refpect 
to their march, to convoys, ambufcades, paffing defilés, rivers 
and bridges, fortifying pafles, bridges, church-yards, barns 
and villages. One may fee he has been converfant in all thofe 
operations, and made himfelf mafter of the fubje&; which he 
handles, in a manner that affords equal amufement and infor- 
mation. 

The laft part of the treatife turns upon Ca/frametation, or 
the art of meafuring or tracing out the form of a camp on the 
ground ; including the nature of the fituation, the difpofition 
of the line, the ftreets, the particular tents, the artillery, the 
head quarters, the hofpital, the ceconomy. At the conclu- 
fion, the author makes an expoftulating apoftrophe to thofe 
perfons, who after having engaged in the fervice feek to aban- 
don it at the approach of danger; as well as to all fuch as, 
without confidering the confequences, precipitate themfelves 
into an office, the functions of which they have not courage 
and fortitude enough to perform. 

On the whole, we recommend this work to the attention of 
all the youths that embrace a military life ; in full confidence 
that they will find it replete with ufeful maxims, the refult of 


judgment, candour and experience. 





Art. V. 4 Letrer toa Member of Parliament in the Country, 
from his Friend in London, relative to the Cafe of Admiral 
Byng. Wéith fome original Papers and Letters which paffed 
during the Expedition. 8vo. Price 6d. Cooke. 


§ the reputation, and even the life of a perfon in a very 

high rank in the fervice, together with the honour of 

the Briti/h Flag, is concerned in the fubjeé& of this pamphlet, it 
requires a particular difcuffion. “The author, whether a can- 
did obferver, or interefted adherent of a——] B——g, has per- 
formed his part to a miracle ; and though perhaps he may not 
have fully juftified the character, of which he is the profefled 


champion, he hath, at leaft, diverted into another channel, 
cS 
great 
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great part of that odjum and abufe which have flowed fo Ji 
berally upon the perfon of the prifoner. 

After having fecured a candid hearing, by judicious reflec- 
tions upon the cruelty of fpiriting up popular prejudice againft 
an accufed perfon before he is conviéted, and mentioned the 
arts which have been practifed to kindle and keep up the pub- 
lic refentment, by ballads, prints, pamphlets, bonfires, burn- 
ings, gibbettings, and rumours of an intended efcape ; he 
proceeds to {hew in what manner the a l’s letters have 
been curtailed and mutilated before they were exhibited to 
the public view. 

In the Jetter which he wrote, * After mention of being 
¢ joined by his Majefty’s fhip Phenix, off Majorca, two days 
‘before; the following paflage is omitted——*‘* by whom I 
*¢ had confirm’d, the intelligence I received at Gibraltar, of 
“‘the ftrength of the French fleet, and of their being off Ma- 
“* hon, His Majefty’s colours were ftill flying at the caftle of 
“¢ St. Philip’s; and I could perceive feveral bomb-batteries 
<¢ playing upon it from different parts. French colours we 
“¢ faw flying on the weft part of St. Phiip’s. I difpatched 
“the Phenix, Chefterfield, and Dolphin a-head, to recon- 
*¢ noitre the harbour’s mouth, and capt. Hervey to endeavour 
‘¢ to land a letter for general Blakeney, to let him know the 
‘< fleet was here to his affiftance, though every one was of 
«< opinion we could be of no ufe to him, as by all accounts 
** no place was fecured for covering a landing, could we have. 
«< fpared any people. ‘he Phaenix was alfo to make the pri- 
“< vate fignal betweeen capt. Hervey and capt. Scrope, as this 
‘“« Jatter would undoubtedly come off, if it were practicable, 
“< having kept the Do/phin’s barge with him: but the enemy’s 
‘* fleet appearing to the S. E. and the wind coming at the fame 
“* time ftrong off the land, obliged me to call thofe fhips in, 
‘* before they could get quite fo near the entrance of the har- 
“‘ bour, as to make fure what batteries or guns might be 
“* placed, to prevent our having any communication with 
*¢ the caftle.” 

‘ Again, after giving an account that the Captain, Intrepid 
‘and Defiance being much damaged in their mafts, thefe 


‘ words fhould have been added ;~————=** fo that they were en- 
“¢ danger’d 
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*< danger’d of not being able to fecure their mafts properly 
** at fea, and alfo, that the fquadron in general were very 
‘* fickly, many killed and wounded, and no where to put a 
“< third of their number, if I made an hofpital even of the 
** 40 gun fhip, which was not eafy at fea.” 

‘Though the Gazette indeed informs us, that Mr. om 
* call’d a council of war, and colleéted the opinions of the 
‘ land-officers upon the prefent fituation——it forbears to add 
“¢ of Minorca and Gibraltar, and make fure of pro- 
“* tecting the latter; fince it was found impraéticable to ei- 
** ther fuccour or relieve the former, with the force we had s 
“‘ for though we may juftly claim the victory; yet we are 
“much inferior to the weight of their fhips, though the 
‘‘ numbers are equal; and they have the advantage of fend- 
«ing to Minorca their wounded, and getting reinforcements 
‘‘ of feamen from their tranfports, and foldiers from their 
“< camp; all which undoubtedly has been done in this time 
“« that we have been laying too to refit, and often in fight of 
“© Minorca, and their fhips have more than once appeared 
‘in a line from our majt-heads. I fend their lordfhips the 
“« refolution of the council of war.” ‘ Immediately after, the 
* following paflage is wholly omitted,-—-—‘‘ I hope indeed 
‘¢ we fhall find ftores to refit us at Gibraltar, and if I have 
“‘ any reinforcement, I will not lofe a moment’s time to 
“¢ feek the enemy again, and once more give them battle, 
*< though they have a great advantage in being clean fhips, 
“© that go three feet to our one, and therefore have the choice 
“¢ how they will engage us, or if they will at all, and will 
«< never let us clofe them, as their fole view is the difabling 
“< our fhips, in which they have but too well fucceeded, though 
** we obliged them to bear up.” 

‘Nor was the following article thought proper to be in- 
© ferted ‘¢ I cannot help urging their lordfhips for a rein- 
‘* forcement, if none are yet fail’d on their knowledge of the 
‘‘enemy’s ftrength in thefe feas, and which, by very good 
“‘ intelligence, will in a few days be ftrengthened by four 
*‘ more large dhips from Toulon, almolt ready to fail, if not 
** now failed to jomrthem.” 
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‘ The Gazette, in another part, inferts thefe words, “ mak- 
** ing the bef? of my way to Gibraltar,” ¢ inftead of to COVER 
‘ Gibraltar ; and here, by the way, let me obferve, that there 
‘is a deeper defign in the omiffion of this fmgle word, than 
* perhaps you may at firft be aware of : it was doubtlefs thought, 
‘this fignificant word might chance to furnifh too great an 
‘ infight into the real orders of the admiral ; and it was much 
‘more for the intereft of fome particular perfons, that the 
¢ people fhould rather believe Mr. Byng went of bis own ac- 
“cord to fereen himfelf at Gibraltar, then that he went thither, 
* in confequence of his orders to COVER it.’ 


The following letter was wholly fupprefled. 


<¢ Ramillies, in Gibraltar-Bay, May 4, 1756. 


“STR, 
« T HIS comes to you by exprefs from hence by the way 
™ of Madrid, recommended to Sir Benjamin Keene his 


*¢ majefty’s minifter at that place, to be forwarded with the 
<< utmoft expedition. 

“¢]T arrived here with the fquadron under my command, 
“‘ the 2d inftant in the afternoon, after a tedious paflage of 
“¢ twenty-feven days, occafioned by contrary winds and calms, 
“¢ and was extremely concerned to hear from capt. Edgecumbe 
“© (who I found here with the princefs Louifa and Fortune 
“© Sloop) that he was obliged to retire from Admorca, the 
“¢ French having landed on that ifland by all accounts from 
<¢ thirteen to fifteen thoufand men. 

“They failed from Toulon the roth of laft month, with 
<¢ about one hundred and fixty or two hundred fail of tranf- 
“* ports, efcorted by thirteen fail of men of war; how many 
<¢ of the line I have not been able to learn with any certainty. 

<< If I had been fo happy to have arrived at Adahon, be- 
“¢ fore the French had landed, I flatter myfelf, I fhould have 
“‘ been able to have prevented their getting a footing on that 
‘< ifland ; but as it has fo unfortunately turned out, I am firm- 
‘¢ ly of opinion, from the great force they have landed, and 
‘‘the quantity of provifions, ftores and” ammunition of all 


“kinds they brought with them, that the throwing men into 
“¢ the 
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s¢ the caftle, will only enable it to hold out but a little time 
«s longer, and add to the numbers that muft fall into the 
<¢ enemy’s hands ; for the garrifon in time will be obliged to 
<¢ furrender, unlefs a fufficient number of men could be land- 
“‘ed to diflodge the French, or raife the fiege; however, I 
“¢ am determined to fail up to Adimorca. with the fquadron, 
“< where I fhall be a better judge of the fituation of affairs 
“¢ there, and will give general Blakeney all the afiiftance he 
“¢ fhall require; though I am afraid all communication will 
‘¢ be cut off between us, as is the opinion of the chief en- 
“< oineers of this garrifon (who have ferv’d in the ifland) and 
“¢ that of the other officers of the artillery, who are acquain- 
“‘ ted with the fituation of the harbour; for if the enemy 
‘¢ have erected batteries on the two fhores near the entrance 
“Sof the harbour (an advantage fcarce to be fuppofed they 
<< have neglected) it will render it impoffible for our boats to 
<< have a paflage to the fally port of the garrifon. 

‘< By the inclofed lift, delivered to me by capt. Edgcumbe, 
“¢ their lordfhips will obferve the ftrength of the French -fhips 
“¢ in Toulon, and by the copy of a letter from Mar/eilles, to 
<¢ general Blakeney, which I herewith tranfmit to you, their 
“¢ lordfhips will perceive the equipment the French have made 
“¢ on this occafion. It is to be apprehended, when they have 
<¢ got all the fhips they poffibly can ready for fervice, they may 
<¢ think of turning their thoughts this way. 

‘<< Tf I fhould fail in the relief of port Mahon, I fhall look 
<‘ upon the fecurity and protection of Gibraltar as my next 
<¢ object, and fhall repair down here with the fquadron. 

<<] am forry.to find, upon enquiring of the naval officer 
“< here, that there are. few or no ftores in the magazines to 
<< fupply any of the fquadron that may be in want of them ; 
“< and it appears by a letter I have received from the ftore- 
“‘ keeper and mafter fhipwright, that the careening wharfs, 
* ftore-houfes, -pits, (Fc. are entirely decay’d, and I am afraid 
“¢ we fhall find great difficulty in getting them repair’d, there 
‘* being no artificers to be got here, and at prefent he can 
“* have no affiftance from the carpenters of the fleet on ac- 
** count of our failing. 


<< It 
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‘¢ It requiring a proper perfon to infpect into and manage 
“¢ thofe affairs, I have taken upon me to give Mr. Adilbourné 
&¢ Varfhe (his majefty’s naval officer that was at AZahon, and 
<< who came down with Capt. Edgcumbe) an order to aé& as 
«¢ mafter fhipwright, which I hope, their lordfhips will ap- 
‘¢ prove, and have given him orders to ufe his beft endeavours 
“¢ to put the wharf, &c. in the beft condition he can, for very 
“¢ foon they will be wanted; as I apprehend, this is the only 
‘* place the fhips of the fquadron can come to refit, and many 
‘* of them are in want of repairs and careening ; particularly 
*¢ the Portland, who has not been cleaned thefe twelve months, 
“< nor the Chefferfield, ten; befides many of the fhips that came 
*¢ out with me are foul: I fear from the inconveniencies we 
‘¢ fhall meet with here, there will be great difficulty in keep- 
“ing the fhips clean, as there is but one wharf for them to 
“<< prepare and careen at. 

«¢ By a council of war, held by general Fowke, a copy of 
“<< which is herewith tranfmitted, it was not thought proper 
“¢ to fend a detachment equal to a battallion for the relief of 
“¢ Minorca, as it would evidently weaken the gairifon of 
“<< Gibraltar, and be no way effcétual to the relief of that 
‘¢ ifland, for the reafons therein given; but, as I had repre- 
‘‘ fented that there was a deficiency of men on board the 
“ fhips late under the command of capt. Edgcumbe, on ac- 
*¢ count of his having left a number of failors and marines at 
“¢ Minorca to affift in the defence of that place, and that it 
“¢ was neceflary to fend a detachment on board thofe fhips 
‘¢ to help to man them, this the general complied with, and 
<¢ T fhall diftribute fome feamen from the fhips that came out 
«¢ with me to compleat their complement. 

“© The Chefterfield, Portland, and Dolphin are on their paflage 
“¢ from Mahon for this place. The Phanix is gone to Leg- 
‘¢ horn by order of capt. Edgcumbe for letters and intelligence ; 
«¢ and the Experiment is cruizing of Cape Pallas, who I ex- 


«* pect in every hour. 
«< By a letter from Mr. Banks, our conful at Carthagena, 


“ to general Fowke, dated the arft of April, it appears, that 


* twelve fail of Spanifh men of war are ordered for Cadiz 
66 and 
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© and Ferrol, which are expected at that port, but on what 
“¢ account he could not tell the governor. 

“© We are employed in taking in wine and compleating our 
¢¢ water with the utmoft difpatch, and fhall let no opportunity 
<¢ flip of failing from hence. 

‘¢ Herewith I fend you enclofed a copy of fuch papers as 
‘< have been delivered me, which I thought neceflary for their 
‘* lordfhip’s infpeCtion. + 


‘¢ J am, 


“SIR 
”  €¢ Your moft butable forvant; 


« Fon, J—n C—d, E/g;” 


The fenfible reader muft perceive that thefe paragraphs and 
this letter were not fupprefled out of tendernefs to Mr. B——z. 
He mutt feethe injuftice of pretending to foretel the ad——l’s 
cowardice from any of the above expreffions; as well as of 
difmiffing him with difgrace, unheard, upon the partial mifre- 
prefentation of a profeffed enemy ; before the m—y could poffibly 
know the particulars of the engagement.—In order to refute 
the aflertion that Mr. B—g retired before an enemy of inferior 
force, he inferts two: tables comparing the different fleets, in 
the articles of guns, weight of metal, and number of men; 
by which it appears that the French had a confiderable ad- 
vantage over him; and then he infifts upon the Englijb ad—l’s 
having defeated them in {pite of this fuperiority. 

Whether Mr. B-— fhall prove on his trial, that -he did 
his duty in the engagement, or it fhall appear that he betrayed 
the honour of the Br#ti/b flag, we cannot help thinking that 
pains have been taken to charge upon him the lofs of Minorca, 
which it was not in his power to fave. We hope he will 
meet with that juftice and impartiality of judgment to which 
every individual of this happy nation is intitled by his birth- 
right; and that neither rank, quality, or undue influence will 
fcreen the guilty, whofoever they may be, from the righteous 
vengeance of .an injured:people. 


“<< J, B: 








Vow Ibe ! S$ Arr. 
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Arr. VI. An enquiry into the occafional and fanding fimilitudes 
of the Lorp Gop, in the Old and New Téeftament; or the 


forms made ufe of by Jehovah Aleim to reprefent them/felves 
to true believers, before and fince the law by Mofes. With 
a differtation on the fuppofed confufion of tongues at Babel. 
By Julius Bate, 4. M. 8vo. Pr. 4s. Withers. 


E need not, perhaps, take the pains to acquaint oar 

readers that the author of this performance, ‘Julius, 
or, as heis generally called, Kar séoym, Rabbi Bate, is one of 
the chief pillars of the Hutchinfonian temple ; an edifice built 
oh the ruins of fcripture and common fenfe, and fupported 
by enthufiafm and falfe philofophy.. Our ftaunch difciple is 
full as confident and almoft as unintelligible as his magfter, 
and feems to demand our pity, as one of thofe whom much 
cabaliftical learning hath made mad ; which will fufficiently 
appear from a very few extracts which we {hall here fubmit 
to the judgment of the public. A vulgar reader, unacquainted 
with the rabbinical Janguage, would not be able evento con- 
ceive what our author means in the title page, by occafonal 
and fianding fimilitudes of the Lord God, (fing. num.) repre- 
fenting themfelves (plural) to true believers. But Mr. Bate 
will inform them, that fcripture is its own beft comment, and 
the knowledge there, is to be dug for, as well as what we get 
elfewhere. It is no wonder therefore that Mr. Bate, who has 
dug fo very decp, fhou’d bury himfelf in utter darknefs, or, 
as Milton calls it, darknefs viftble: Mr. ‘Fulius Bate therefore, 
after being a long time under ground, fteps forth into light, 
_and acquaints us with the fubterraneous treafures which he had 
there difeovered : he aflures us firft, that we are taught by 
{cripture (which, by the bye, is more than we ever dream’d of) 
what the fubftance of matter is, viz. fmall, impenetrable, 
and indivifible units. But ‘fehovah the father, the deity it- 
felf, no man hath feen or can fee; his attributes however may 
be illuftrated by fymbols, figns, and figures. It is plain from 
fcripture (/ays Mr. Bate) that it hath pleafed God, in revealing 
hunfelf to his prophets in vifions and dreams, to convey ideas 
of his attributes and defigns by animal forms, and other cor- 


poreal figures and appearances, fianding and permanent, 
or 
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br occafional, and temporary ; the Lord came down on the 
project of Babel; no doubt to give direétions in perfon, to thofe 
who were willing to reriounce a fettlemént in this world, and 
bécome wanderers, to efcape the contagion that was broke out 
in the land of Shinar. To Abraham God appeared feveral 
times, before he left his own country; and afterwards, in what 
form is not mentioned ; till at the promifé of J/aac; nor with 
what infignia, till at the confirming of the covenant to him, 
by cutting off a purifier with him, Gen. xv. When a fmeaking 
furnace and a burning lamp, i. e. the fiery cloud in miniature, 
pafled between the parts of the creatures on God’s behalf; as 
fubftitutes of himfelf. No other vifiblé is mentioned, nor 
any animal form, till at fixing the time for the birth of that 
fon through whom the promifed feed fhould be tranfimitted to 
mankind, Gen. chap. xviii. where we are told, that * Fehovah 
© appeared to Abraham among ft the oaks of N-VOID the moft High, 
© and he fat in the tent or tabernacle door, in the heat of the 
‘day.’ At mid-day, as the vifion was to St. Paul, ‘and he 
© lift up his eyes and looked, and lo three men ftood by him,’ 

fe. by Fehovah, not by Abraham, for he was at a diftance, 
and * ran to meet them.’ Here it is plain, that thefé three men 
were for ‘fehovah that appeared, or the vifible perfonators of 
what could not be feen in itfelf. The men {peak as Fehovab, 
and are fo called ; both in the plural and fitigular number, as 
being one ehovah, atid three perfohs. Abraham therefore 

(/ays Mr. Bate) according to the teftimony of our church, 
did here entertain the Lord in trinity, though the common opi- 
nion is, that he did ot, but that one only was Febovah, and 
the other, fomething no-body knows what. 

Thus, reader, may’ft thou find the doétrine of the trmty 
where thou didft never expect it: fuch is the wonderful power 
of rabbinical learning, and the immenfe profundity of Fulus’ 
Bate. 

There lived heretofore a gentleman whorn fome of our 

readers may poffibly have heard of, one Sir J/aac Newton, 
who “was reckon’d, in his time, a man of no contemptible 


abilities, and who had a tolerable knack at a fyftem ; but the 


n and his followers have fince difco- 


fagacious Mr. H- 





Vered him te be a mere empirick in philofophy, and his fyftem 
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a very idle and improbable fiction. They have therefore taken 
the pains to fubftitute fomething elfe in its ftead, infinitely 
more ingenious ; for a perfect account of which we muft re- 
fer our readers to Mr. Hutchinfon’s Mofe8 principia, content- 
ing ourfelves, at prefent, with a little fketch of it extracted 
from his illuftrious difciple in the work before us. 
Glory (/ays eur author ) is the powers of this fyftem in epi- 
tome. The folar fire and light ifluing from it in all direc- 
tions ; warming and actuating the whole body of heaven, or 
fluid mafs of aerial matter, (as for as it was neceflary the mo- 
tion fhould extend) furrounded with thick darknefs or {tagna- 
ted air. ‘The inertia of matter fetting bounds to the smaire 
of the expanfion ; and as in a whirlpool, the circulating fluid 
becoming a wall to itfelf, and that motion, which within a 
proper diftance of the centre, fhall draw any thing into its 
vortex, gradually decreafing till it become a perfect calm to- 
wards the circumference. This philofophy afferts a plenum 
‘in oppofition to that novel doctrine of a vacuum, and the oc- 
cult qualities of Sir Ifaac Newton and his followers; and 
afcribes all to the impulfe of the aerial fluid, which mechanical- 
‘ly performs all the operations of nature. The motion begins 
-at the fun; or as Philo de mundo, p. 11 54. exprefles it, ¢ from 
the middle, and reaches to the extremes ; and prefently af- 
ter; turns back its courfe from the circumference, to the 
€ place it firft fet out from.’ The return of the fpirit to the 
‘folar fire, has been thought a difficulty, but if all be full, it 
“«muft, as in a whirlpool of water, be a confinement ; or to 
ufé Philo’s.metaphor, a bond to itfelf; and prevent its going 
off to all diftances ; and as fome. goes out, other matter mutt 
come in. Motion in a plenum has been thought, at leaft re- 
'-prefented, as impoffible, without confidering that the fluid 
circulates round into the place the moving body leaves, as it 
“ fhifts its ground, and that immediately ; as a fifh moves in 
water. ‘This expanfive power of the {cripture differs from 
the Cartefian vortex; being a motion from center to circum- 
ference, and vice verfa, the light iffuing from the fun, ‘ne- 
ceflarily .caufing the fpirit or groller air to return, quantity 
for quantity. And here I do with great pleafure, and full con- 
fidence, refer the reader to The enquiry after philofophy and theo- 
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fogy. ‘The fufficiency of the fcripture, and infufficiency of 
the Newtonian philofophy, are here demonftrated mathéma- 
tically, with.an eafinefs of diction, happinefs of defcription, 
and clearnefs of reafoning, feldom to be met with. ‘This is 
the philofophical meaning of the fiery cloud, or fire, fur- 
rounded with Jight, burning in a cloud, which Fehsvah came 
down in, to men, in the fbeaels of men—‘ A great mate and 
‘ fire catching itfelf, and brightnefs round about it.’ And if 
the reader has a clear, precife and explicit idea of this matter, 
he will be at no lofs for the demonftration and conviction it 
gave, to all beholders, of the divine prefence, glory and great- 
nefs ; and we have reafon to conclude, that when Fehovah is 
faid to come, to fpeak, to appear to any perfon, as Fehouvah, as 
the God of glory, i. e. fo as to be known to be fuch, that this 
glory, firft or laft, fhewed itfelf for proof and conviction. It 
is not always exprefsly mentioned ; but we find it always exhi- 
bited on the vifion of God, when there was, or would have 
been any reafonable doubt. 

Concerning this new philofophy the reader muft doubtlefs, 
from this account, have what Mr. Bate calls a precife and 
explicit idea; the whole being certainly as clear as the water in 
Flect-ditch, and as inconteftible as that two and two make feven, 

Mr. Bate then proceeds to a confideration of the word 
Angel, which, it feems, hath hitherto been unfortunately mif- 
underftood by all the world, who have imagined it to fignify 
created intelligent fpirits, and fuppofed them to have been em- 
ployed by the almighty as minifters or agents for him. The 
falfity of which notion is warmly aflerted "by Mr. Bate, who 
afirms them to be one of what he calls the /imilttudes, and 
ufed for vifible God. “Febovah, (fays he) being in his own na- 
ture invifible to eyes of flefh and blood, muft aflume fome 
form or fhape that he may be /een to be prefent, that vifible form 
was an angel, agent, or mean of vifibility, action, and fpeech 
from God to men, ‘Their form is not mentioned, but as 
they are generally reprefented as /peaking, and no creature 
has an articulate fpeech but man, we may conclude that their 
appearance was Human. Mr. Bate then enumerates the fe- 
veral appearances of angels to be met with in {cripture, to 


Lot, Moe vfes, “Facob, Balaam, Fo ofhrua, Cornelius, Peter, &e. 
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by all which it is manifeft (according to Mr, Bate) that Febo~ 
vab appearing in glory is called an Angel, and that he, ‘as fuch, 
is the guardian of men, and not the created intelligent {pirits : 
the glory or light that attended thefe appearances, in a grea- 
ter or lefs degree, being the glory of God, and the manifefta- 
tion of his prefence. The angel of the Lord or God, therefore, 
js an aflumed appearance of God, and who calls himfelf by 
that name, and fpeaks and aéts, as if he were the numerical 
perfon or.perfons. And the phrafe is ufed from the form af- 
fumed, and his own immediate agency, outwardly and fenfibly 
to thofe, whom ‘fchovah is faid to appear to. 

The authors of the Cabala, were the blind guides who led 
the chriftian world into the notion of guardian angels, and all 
the idolatry built upon it. “Their view was to confound the 
evidence for the chriftian doétrine of the trinity ; and miflead 
us from a fight that gives ocular proof of there being three 
perfons and one God. 

Such and fo fingular are Mr. Bate’s opinions concerning 
angels; we fhall not therefore be furprifed to find him attacking 
cherubim and feraphim in the fame manner. The cherubim 
were (he informs us) not real angels, but figures reprefenting 
the true guardian angels ‘Zehovah Aleim and their Chri? ; who 
js taken into their eflence, fubftantially united to the eternal 
light. He then confiders the firft appearance of the Cherubs 
in the garden of Eden, who were not Angels fet as centinels 
to keep Adam from the tree of life, as generally fuppofed, but 
the cloud glory or chariot which the reprefentative great ones 
were placed in. Eden exhibits the cherubs in fire ; the ark, in the 
cloud or chariot. The vifion of thechebar, in the fiery cloud. 
The New Teftament in the glory. We have feen before at 
large, that the fire, the cloud, the fiery cloud, the chariot, 
and the glory, are all different words for the fame auguft and 
magnificent difplay of divine power and greatnefs. The infer- 
ence is, that all thefe cherubs were of the fame make or form 
and hieroglyphical meaning. The refidence of God was in 
the cherubical figures. Mr. Bate then examines the form and 
fhape of them, and alfo of the /efér cherubical figures as de- 
fcribed in fcripture, together with the temple cherubs. He ob- 


feryes, that there were feveral creatures fingle and compound 
1 
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called by that name. ‘Two ftood on the ark, at each end of 
the mercy feat one; made out of one undivided fheet of 
gold with ‘it; of the fame Q¥P cut or make, and fize ; in 
every refpect alike, with fo many faces a piece, that the fame 
faces might look inward and outward at the fame time ; winged, 
{tanding upwright, with their wings extended, and overfha~ 
dowing the ark; their eyes upon the mercy-feat ; they were 
in the chariot of glory, the fiery cloud or glory of ‘Fehovah. 
Thefe were the cherubs we find fo often mentioned, and which 
‘Febovah appeared between, and dwelt in, if he dwelt in the 
glory. The defcription in Ezefzel therefore is explanatory of 
the Cherubs in the holy of holies, and the chriftian covenant 
written intelligibly there in the bieroglyphical way. 

The arguments which our author makes ufe of to prove 
thefe ftrange aflertions are much too tedious to be inferted ; 
and as they would afford our readers very little entertainment, 
and, we imagine, ftill lefs inftruction, they will glady excufe 
our omiffion of them, ‘To the book itfelf we muft refer the 
curious, to whom we would particularly recommend: Mr, 
Bate’s account of the man, the lon, &c. in Ezekiel, where 
he obferves, that if the wit of men or angels were to pretend 
to contrive a picturefque defcription of the chriftian covenant, 
the parties concerned. in the performance, and of that perfor- 
mance, it feems impoffible to exhibit a more ftriking image, 
and one lefs liable to deceive, or lead men into mifapprehen- 
fions of the divine nature, the figure anfwering, in point of 
fymbolic exactnefs, to all the great truths of the chriftian co- 
venant ; juft the fame number of faces to it as of perfons 
in the original ; and what no man would believe, without 
the ftrongeft evidence, and fome, unhappily, not with it, a 
real man is taken into the divine glory, by a perfonal union 
with the lion, the known, and naturalifts fay natural and 
proper, emblem of light ; the name the original goes fo 
often by in {cripture. 

‘ But the reader (/ays he) will judge for himfelf, how far 
¢ it appears from other evidence, thatthe cherubic trinity in 
© unity was a figure of the true; as alfo how far the proper 
¢ fenfe of the phrafe we have been enquiring into the meaning 


6 of, confirms that doctrine. He who confiders how often 
5 4 * the 
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‘ the prophets faw the vifion or appearance of God, and that 
¢ the ufuat emblems of his prefence were the cloud and glory, 
é arid that the cherubs were in them, can have but little doubt 


‘ of Mr. H ’s interpretation of vifions of God,’ 

Subfequent to this interpretation of cherubim, we meet with 
fome learned difputes between Dr, Sharp and our author con- 
cerning the derivation of Cherub and of Seraphim. A large 
quantity of ink is fpilt on this fubjeét, and perhaps to very 
little purpofe ; the -nature of the Hebrew language being, 
after all, fo /ceptical, as to leave moft things in doubt and un- 
certainty. Mr. Bate concludes his elaborate treatife of the 
fimilitudes in the following words : Leave wrangling (/ays he) 
fearch honeftly ; examine candidly—In fhort, pluck the old 
man out of the heart, with the natural pride of our nature ; 
and be not Jed away with the giddinefs of nominal dignity ; 
and no fear, Sut the old-(cripture will be found explicit enough, 
and not to ftand in need of any further affiftance from the 
new than we find there, with regard to the fubje&s it has 
been thought proper to treat of in it. 

Subjoined to Mr. Bate’s enquiry into the /imilitudes, is a dif- 
courfe to prove that, contrary fo the received opinion, there 
was No confufion of -tongues at Babel. He fets out with af- 
ferting, in oppofition to Dr. Sharp and others, that the biblical 
Hebrew was the language in paradife, and that this language 
muft come uncorrupted to Shem, and fo to his family through 
Arphaxad to Terah and Abraham, becaufe there was not time 
for any material: alterations to creep in; befides that many 
other caufes did alfo contribute to its prefervation, His bufi- 
nefs however, he obferves, is only to bring the firft language 
as far as the affair of Babel, in fuch a ‘degree of purjty as to 
be ftiled the fame : he then proceeds to what is generally called 
the confujion' of tongues, and by Dr. Sharp very often the di- 
vifion of tongues; though (Mr, Bate affirms) neither tongue nor 
divifion of tongues is once mention’d in the whole account. 





‘Tis ftrange, ’tis pafling ftrange !” 
That fo many poor mifled readers of the bible fhou’d be in the 


dark for fo many centuries concerning this remarkable tranf- 


action, What pity it is Mr. H— and his followers had 
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not enlightened former ages, and what a happinefs it is for 
4s that they are here now to inftruct us, and teach us to un- 
derftand thofe fcriptures which Mr. Bate inferms us Adam 
learn’d chriftianity from. 

But let us hear what Mr. Bate fays in. proof of his new af- 
fertion : he examines into the meaning of the two words w> 
and Mpw’ the organs or organal parts of the body they ftand 
for (fays he) are, out of difpute, the tongue and lips. But 
let us know. the derivation ; U’? is the root to the fixft noun, 
which fignifies to temper, mix, or knead, and as the root of 
sy tongue, exprefles its ufe, fo does the verb Fw or HY 
this ufe of the lips in fpeech. ‘The verb fignifies to crujb, to 
break to pieces by crufhing and f{queezing. Calaf. RL Con- 
tufio, SF contritioa, FW contudit, contrivit. 

The tongue therefore confidered metonymically muft mean 
what it forms, danguage; and lip, what is delivered out, viz. 
our fentiment, or what is exprefled by the words, defign, opinion, 
counfel, canfeffion, or, what we profefs to think and believe. 
To fupport this fignification of the word /ip, Mr. Bate cites 
the following paflages : 

Fob. xis 2. * Shall a man of lips be juftified : ? It cannot 
mean a man who can talk two languages, or is mafter of two 
manners of pronunciation; for what has the difference of 
dialects to do with juftifigation ? It means a. man who is un- 
ftable, wavering in his faith, will not be juftified. 

Cap. xii. 20, ‘ He removeth away the lip of the faithful, 
‘and taketh away. the underftanding of the aged.’ It. does 
not mean, we may prefume, that God taketh away, the lan- 
guage or the manner of their pronunciation from the faithful 
or trufty, 7. e. of thofe who think themfelves fo, or pretend 
to be fuch; but that he confounds their devices. 


Pf. xii. 5. * Our lips are our own; who is Lord over us.* 


Not, we. will fpeak in what tongue we pleafe,, and pronounce: 
our words as this or, that nation does, according to our own 
pleafure ; who. fhall control us? But we will profefs what 
fentiments we pleafe ; who is Lord over us ?——Wé£th feveral 

other parts of f{criptures equally pertinent to his purpofe. 
Mr. Bate then quotes his great oracle Mr. H——z, who 
affirms that dip when ufed. for voice, the indication of the 
mind, 
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mind, is nevér once ufed in the bibJe, in any other fenfe than 
for confeffion. The ftammering lip mentioned in J/aiah means 
a lying or childifh {tory : the frange ip of the Egyptians, Pfalm 
¥14, means that they werea barbarous people, in regard not 
to Janguage but manners. And again, Ecclef. x. 12. * the lips 
€ of a fool fhall fwallow him up.’ Not meaning the dialeét he 
fpeaks, or his manner of pronunciation, fhall prove his own 
deftruction ; but his own counfel, thoughts and contri- 
vances, fhall lead him to his own ruin. Which is moft emi- 
nently true of imaginations in religion, they always confound 
themfelves at long run, and all that embark in them, as the 
project of Babel did. 

My. H.- y who contends for the commonly receiv’d 
interpretation, feems to fuppofe (/ays Mr. Bate) a difference 
in /ip 7. e, in pronunciation, one of the things neceflary to 
bring about a difperfion. But the difperfion would naturally 
produce in time a difference in pronunciation, without any 
miracle. We may conclude therefore, that the difference in 
this refpeét was the effect of the difperfion, and not the 
difperfion of a difference in pronunciation. Mr. Bate farther 
obferves, that in the affair of Babel, the word “ip only is men- 
tioned, the word zongue never. ‘Though that would certainly 
have been the moft proper, and put the thing out of difpute, 
If ip therefore will admit of a double fenfe, the evidence is 
at leaft equal between Mr. H————n and his opponents. 

Mr. Bate then proceeds to confider the ftory itfelf: the 
whole force of his arguments on this head, which we have 
taken the pains to collect and abbreviate for the benefit of 
our readers, is as follows: 

The fons of Noah, willing to prevent the difperfion in co- 
Jonies, the time of which was drawing nigh, propofe the 
building a great city and a ftrong tower, a great city that 
they might all live happily together, and a ftrong tower for 
their God, whofe image they would fet on the top of it, the 
attempt was advancing when God thought fit to interpofe, 
and put a ftop to it. Let us go down, fays the Lord, and 
coufound their I:p, that one may not hear the lip of another ; this 
they begin to do. ‘The complaint againft them is for their 


doing, not theirtongue. It is faid, they were all of one lip, 
that 
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that is, one confeffion, congregation, or community: had 
they had different * tongues before, or even after this ftep, 
they might ftill have joined together in it, as fo many dif- 
ferent nations often have in one common caufe. It is urged, 
that God confounded their project by confounding their lan- 
guage, and their language by dividing it ; but the text fays 
no fuch thing. Befides that the difference of tongues cou’d 
not counterplot fuch a fcheme as this. More tongues were 
confederate together in Nebuchadnezzar’s time in this very 
fcheme, and notwithftanding their diverfity of languages, 
fell down with one confent before his image, But further, 
there was no confufion of language at Babel, nor any lan- 
guages miraculoufly formed, becaufe thofe who were the deepeft 
concern’d in the crime muft in juftice have had the greateft 
fhare of the punifhment, that is to fay, the confufion. Cu- 
naan the fon of Ham had the fame language with Abraham, 
Laac, and ‘Facob, and in which Mofes wrote. And if Canaan 


‘had the fame tongue with the people of God, and line of 


the prophets; and Nimred with the fecond fon of Shem, thé 
father of the holy line, can we fuppofe that every other co- 
Jony had not the fame at firft, till time and fomething extra- 
ordinary occafioned fo total a difference in fuch a number of 
places? The language of Nimrod at Babylon, and of Ajber 
at Nineveh was the fame. , 

Mr. Bate then endeavours to prove that Syriac and Hebrew 
were the fame at firft, and fecondly, that Hebrew and Aigyp- 
tian were the fame. 

For this new attempt of Mr. Bate’s we know not how te 
account, but by fuppofing that our learned Rabbi having ta- 
ken adiflike to the fcripture confufion of tongues, was refolved 
to introduce one of his own. Mr. Bate concludes his argu- 
ments on this head by facetioufly obferving, that if a confufion 
of language, or, {wallowing up the tongue of all the earth were 
necefiary to difconcert the wicked meafures taken at Babel, 
the tongue feems to have come out as whole, and as unhurt, 


@ Jonah out of the whale’s belly. It-being above twelve 
3 hundred 


* This is by far the moft plaufible argument which Mr. Rate has 
made ufe of in fupport of his hypothefis, which together with the reft 
we fubmit to the determination of our readers, 
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hundred years from the difperfion, before we have the lealt 
hint of any difference in dialect, 

The book concludes thus: 

* The ftudy ef the Hebrew has not long been sevived ; 
‘and when men of great parts and abilities fhall have got 
* free of the fhackles, in reality, of pointing and cabalifm, which 
* have thrown a falfe face over the Hebrew, and thefe things 
© are canvas’d with lefs inward heat and prejudice, than novel- 
€ ties from inferjors are ufually received with, by thofe who are, 
‘ or think themfelves, great ; and matters are canvailed fairly 
© and impartially, the mountains will dwindle into their ori- 
* ginal mole-hills, and the niceties of the Hebrew tongue ap- 
* pear in another light, But while friends and enemies join, 
‘as Fob’s did by him, im watching his fteps, and fetting a 
€ trap for his feet, litthe miftakes fhal] be magnified into real 
* objeGions ; and, as feen through the mift of prejudice, ap- 
* pear of a gigantic fizge ; while great truths are flurred over, 
* and pafled by, or mifreprefented. I have pitched upon one 
* monumental name always produced, not only as being better 
* to be accounted for, but as abfolutely neceflary to be ex- 
* plained, by the Syriac, againft the Hebrew; and flatter my- 
* felf, its etymology {peaks as good Hebrew, as the other 
“two monumental names recorded with it; and that Laban, 
‘though Syriac by birth, was yet Hebrew in his faith and 
* laiguage. But when wefay, that Abraham and Laban were 
* Syrians by birth, we- muft remember, that they were not 
© fo by blood ; and if Arphaxad had a different language (which 
“ the old hypothefis fuppofes) from’ the reft of: his brethren, 
‘his and Aram’s language muft alfo be different, (as one 
© would. think, that of Afher’s fhould alfo have been, and 
‘much more that of Nimred’s) and the Syriac fhould not be 
s called-Abraham’s native language. What we call-Syriac, was 
* the language of the Syrian, Affyrian, and Babylonifh king 
*‘doms; but brabam’s native tongue muft be his family 
* tongue, which Shem; Arphaxad and that family, might retain 
‘ to themfelves, duxing their’ own kives, notwithftanding. theig 
* being fojourners in the territory of Aram, as their defcen- 
« dants did for feveral generations in Agypt. 


Such 
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Such and {0 formidable are the Hutchinjonian forces led on 
by general Bate againft the tower of Babel. We cannot pre- 
tend to foretel the fuccefs of his attacks, till we know what 
army Dr. Sharp and other leaders may bring into the field 
againft him, and in the mean time would recommend to Mr. 
Bate a little more candour and coolnefs in the future treat- 
ment of his adverfary. 





ForREIGN ARTICLES, 


Art. VII. Fabularum £fopiarum libri quingue. 


Vetufto genere, fed rebus novis. PHADRUS. 


Glafcua in adibus accademicis excudebant Robertus et Andreas 
- Foulis, 1756. 


5 pone collection of Fables, though printed in Glafgow, 


is the work of a French author, who has evinced him- 
felf a mafter in the harmony, elegance, and energy ‘of the 
Latin language. It is divided into five books, and the fables 
are written in the loofe, iambic meafure, like thofe of Phedrus. 


He not only poffefles that happy concifenefs and finaplicity 
which diftinguifh the Latin author, but has likewife facce{- 
fully imitated the gay freedom of La Fontaine, in the follow- 
ing fable of Death and the Woodtutter. 


‘ Vetulus redibat nemore rufticus, ferens 

‘ Vix fe, faumque fafcem: victus denique 

¢ Labore & annis, pofait infelix onus. 

‘ Tum cogitare triftis omnia incipit 

© Quecumque perfert:nunc, vel olim pertulit: . 
© Nam quas faventis ille fortunz vices 

© Habuit, in annos fi retro elapfos velit 

‘ Reflectere animum? Paupera quondam in cafa 
‘ Vitam aufpicatus, miferias inter mifer 

¢ Reptavit infans : hinc malorum quis modus? 

© Vel quando duri ferreum fati ordinem 

« Explere paulum deftitit? conjux mala: 

* Defidia inertes liberi: immodicis ‘herus. 

‘ Juvandus operis : milites, domefticam 

“ Quis fepe oportet prebere fupelleCilem : 

‘ Rigidus coaétor: creditor impatiens more : 
 Victis facultas rara: perpetuus labor ; 
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¢ Ac denique mali plurimum, propé nil boni‘ 

¢ His fimul ob oculos pofitis omnibus fibi, 

¢ Suoque motus hocce poftremo ftatu, 

¢ Senex mifellus calamitatis ultimum 

¢ Gradum attigiffle credidit ; mortem invocat 

« Adeft! Quid, inquit, me rogas? Fafcem hunc uti 

‘ Recipiam, dixit ille, me, precor, adjuva. 

* Mali medela moss venit, gravius malum.’ 

The fame fenfe he has likewife included in the five following 

lines, of which the firft is the only one that we will venture to 
difapprove on account of its length and perplexity. 


« Fafcem lignorum mifer humeros fenex fuper 

« Portabat egré : longiore fed via 

© Fraétus, vitufque, fafcem depofuit humi. 

© Mortem invocavit: mors advenit : tum fenex : 

« Fafcem hunc in humeros ut mihi reponas precor.’ 


Another edition of the fame work has been publifhed at 
Paris, with fome prelimjnary notes, a fmall preface, and the 
addition of a new’fable, which we, as authors, cannot help 
inferting for the entertainment of the public. 


LIBER et PRALUM, 
Fabula. 


¢ At me pfemendo cur geiis, dixit liber 

‘ Prelum allocutu’, ipfe tacitus dum premor ? 

* Repofuit prelum : non meam doleo vicem 5 

© Sed quz mala tibi incautus arceffis gemo. 

‘ Frequens videlicet ufus rerum jam diu 

© Me docuit, qualis expeétanda fit libris 

¢ Fortuna; ficque habendum te fore auguror : 
© Sollicita primum curiofitas levem 

© Aget hic emptorum turbam; fors etiam tibi 
¢ Plurima politorum hominum infudabit manus : 
“ At mox feveris vel te deftringet notis 

© Amara critice, et vitia, qua perfpexerit, 
Tif luce paret irridenda publica : 

© Vel quod gravius eft, cum te novitas deferet, 
© Ac definet excitare leétores tuos, 

© Statim fubibit ingravefcens tedium, 

« Et fempiternee fepeliendum te dabit 

© Oblivioni : tum dulces inertibus 

© Prebebis efcas tineis, vel amicies piper. 

« Prelum hie quievit, at liber invicem gemens : 
* Leétor, ait, omen benevolus malum obruat!’ 
: 
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We fhall apply by way of character to this performance, 
the elogium which the author pays to thofe whom he has fe 
happily imitated. 

« Capit me fabularum fuaves indoles, 
‘ Capit venufta munditie latinitas 

¢ Simplex, et arti prenitens facilis color 

© Laboriofz 
Art. VIII. The Englith reader will be pleafed with the /pirit, 


elegance, and genteel compliment in the following morgeau, tho’ he 
cannot help regretting that Voltaire had ever fuch an occafion ta 


difplay his talent in panegyrtc. 


Vers de M. de Voltaire @ M. de Marichal duc de Richelieu, 
fur la conquéte de Mahon. 


Depuis plus de quarante années 
Vous avez été mon heros: 

Jai préfagé vos deftinées. 

Ainfi quand Achile a Syros 
Paroifloit fe livrer en proye 

Aux jeux, aux amours, au repos, 
I] devoit un jour, fur les flots, 
Porter le flamme devant Troye ; 
Ainfi quand Phriné, dans fes bras ; 
‘Tenoit le jeune Alcibiade, 
Phriné-ne le poffédoit pas ; 

Et fon nor: fut dans les combats 
Egal au nom de Miltiade. 

Jadis les Amans, les Epoux 
Trembloient en vous voyant paroitré, 
Prés des Belles & prés du Maitre, - 
Vous avez fait plus d’un jaloux:; 
Enfin c’eft aux Héros a |’étre. 
C’cft rarement que dans Paris, 
Parmi les feftins & les ris, 

On déméle un grand caractere : 

Le préjugé ne congoit pas 3 
Que celui qui fcait l’art de plaire, 
Scache auffi fauver les Etats : 

Le grand Homme échappe au vulgaire, 

Mais lorfqu’aux champs de Fontenoi, 

Il fert fa Patrie & fon Roi ; aD 

Quand fa main des peuples de Genes | 

Defend les jours & rompt les chaines ; 
. Lorfqu’aufhi prompt que les éclairs, 

i chaffe les ‘Tyrans dee mers 





De 
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Des murs de Minorque opprimée, 
Alors ceux qui ]’ont méconnu, 

En parlent comme fon armée : 
Chaucun dit: Je l’avois prévu : 

Le fuccés fait la renommée. 

Homme aimable, illuftre Guerrier ; 
En tout temps l’honneur de Ja France, 
Triomphez de l’Anglois altier, 

De l’envie & de l’ignorance. 

Je ne fgais fi dans Port-Mahon 

Vous trouverez un ftatuaire ; 

Mais vous n’en avez plus a faire. 

Vous allez graver votre nom 

Sur les débris de l’ Angleterre : 

Il feroit béni chez I’Ibere, 

Et chéri dans ma Nation. 

Des deux Richelieu fur la terre 

Les exploits feront admirés. 

Deja tous deux font comparés, 
_Et l’on ne fait qui l’on préfere. 

Le Cardinal affermiffoit 

Et partageoit le rang fuppeme 
D’un Maitre qui le haifloit, 
Vous vengez un Roi qui vous aime. 
Le Cardinal fut plus puiffant, 

Et méme un peu trop redoutable : 
Vous me paroiffez bien plus grand, 
Puifque vous étes plus amiable. 


Art. IX. From Rome. De kiterariaexpeditione per pontifi- 
ciam ditionem ad dimetiendos duos meridiani gradus et corrigen- 
dam mappam geographicam, juffu S aufprciis Benediéti XIV. 
Pont. Max. Sufcepta a patribus facet. Fefu, Chriftophore 
Maire et Rogerio Fofepho Bofcovich. 


This Latin treatife, elegantly printed im quarto, is divided 
into five books or opufcula, fubdivided imto chapters. 
The firft, by father Bofcovich, contains an hiftorical and phy- 
: fical hiftory of their literary expedition through the papal do- 
minions, | 
The fecond, by father Maire, determines a degree of the 
meridian from obfervations and calculations. 


The third, by the fame hand, treats of a geographical map 
, which 
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which he has correéted and reftored from obfervations and ac- 
tual furvey. 

In the fourth, father Be/covich defcribes the apparatus and in- 
{ftruments ufed in this expedition ; and in the fifth, he invefti- 
gates the form of the earth from the doctrine of gravitation, 
and the menfuration of a degree in the meridian. 

The map is a moft elegant and accurate performance, ex- 
hibited on three large fheets, and intitled, Nuova Carta geo- 
grafica dello ftato ecclefiaftico, dilineata dal P.Criftoforo Maire, 
da C*. de Gefu, fulle comuni offervazione fue e de) P. Rug- 
giero Guif*. Bofcovich da Med?. C+, 

In this map, which is too large to be inferted in the book, 
we find a catalogue of all the principal towns and places, with 
the degrees of latitude and longitude in which they are fituated. 

Their menfuration of a degree in the meridian, and their 
inductions drawn from thence, concur with the obfervations of 
Maipertuis, Condamine, and Ulloa, to afcertain and. confirm 
the theory of Sir [/aac Newton, who fuppofed the earth was 
an oblate fpheroid, or a fphere compreffed at the poles. ‘This 
whole work is executed with great diligence and precifion ; 
and every difficulty explained and removed by plain geometri- 
cal folutions. 

The performance was begun and executed by the order, 
and under the aufpices of the prefent Pope Benedid? XIV. a 
diftinguifhed patron of learning, and a pontiff remarkable for 
his piety, benevolence and moderation. 


ArT. X. Foreign Dramatic Entertainments. Paris. 


At the /talian comedy at Paris, there has been lately exhibited 
a dramatic entertaiment in verfe, called L’amant jardinier, ou 
les amufemens de /a campagne ; it is,written by a gentleman whe 
chufes to keep himfelf concealed, altho’ he has before pre- 
fented the public with fome things, which have been well re- 
ceived : the plot of it is as follows. 

A young lady named Julia diverts herfelf, while in the coun- 
try, with appearing at different times in the difguife of an offi- 
Ger, an abbé, and alawyer. In this laft character the aflumes 
the name of Lindor ; and we find her in the houfe of a rela- 
tion, whom prefling bufinefs had required for fome time to be. 

Vox. O. T abfent ; 
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abfent; and where ZuciHa with the countefs her mother was 
come to refide a few days. 

Here the young lady’s lover, by name Ci:tander, hires him- 
felf as a gardener: Fulia whom we fhall often call Lindor, 
having intimation of his real character from a fervant, diverts 
herfelf with puzzling him, either by queftioning him in mat- 
ters which fhe is certain he cannot anfwer; or by appointing 
him tafks in which fhe is fure he muft blunder. Lucilla foon 
finds out her lover in his difguife; there was no need that fhe 
fhould fee the obje& of her paffion twice without knowing 
him. However, fhe affures him, that fhe is both uneafy and 
angry at his undertaking ; the confequence of which might, 
if difcovered, give them both much uneafinefs, 

The fuppofed lawyer, who knows the fentiments of their 
hearts, is refolved if poffible to bring about their happinefs, 
tho’ at the fame time fhe delights in perplexing the gentleman- 
gardener. To thisend fhe feeks an opportunity of converfing 
in private with the old countefs, who is a noify, litigious, med- 
Jing coquet, that having buried two hufbands, lays herfe}f out 
for a third. 

Lindor, by flattering her weaknefles, after having difcovered 
to her their being relations, fecures to him or rather to herfelf 
her confidence ; and goes fo far, as not only to prevail up- 
on her to accept of him as a third hufband, but alfo to con- 
fent to her daughter’s marriage with Clitander ; and to fettle 
matters for this double conjunction, the good woman makes a 
hafty exit. . 

Night coming on, Clitander feeks, under cover of its fhade, 
an opportunity of converfing with Lucilla in the garden; they 
are watched by our young lawyer, who refolving to entertain 
himfelf at their expence, conceals himfelf in a corner, where’ 
he may overhear their difcourfe, which he interrupts by af- 
feéting the voice and language of the countefs, and railing 
againft Lucilla for daring to-entertain-a gallant in private 3 at 
the fame time he lays hold of Clitander, and infifts upon pu- 
nifhing him very feverely, unlefs he confents to renounce’ 
all thoughts of Lucr/la, and to marry herfelf-the pretended mo-' 
ther. However, the fcene is brought to light, by the real 


countefs appearing with a notary, while Clitender and Lu- 
. = ctlla 
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ela remain aftonifhed at the fingulatity of the adventure, for 
Lindor had conveyed himéfelf privately away the moment he 
was apprifed of the:countefs’s approach: the lovers knownot how 
to account for her being here and there at the fame time; and 
fhe herfelf is prodigioufly embarrafled by Clitander’s intreating 
that fhe will excufe his complying with her defires, in confide- 
ration of the mutual paflion which. Zuetl/a and he have long 
indulged for each other. ‘i 

- This perplexing affair is however cleared up by the appear 
ance of the frolickfome lawyer, who wifhes the lovers joy, 
informs them of the meafures he has taken for their felicity, 
and confirms it by producing the contract for their marriage, 
which the countefs immediately figns. But how aftonifhed is 
the good lady, when her bufinefs comes upon the carpet, to 
find the young lawyer write himfelf Fu/ia. She defires that 
the myftery may be explained; in confequencé of which in- 
junction, Yulia, laying afide the name and character of Lindor, 


acknowledges her fex, and rallies the good lady, for having 
lived to thefe years, without being able to diftinguifh a man 
from a woman. 

The countefs complains of the impofition; and Fuka, to 
confole her, tells her, that fhe has got a brother, an uncle, 
and a coufin, all unmarried, one of whom fhe may be fure 
to have for a hufband: This credulous woman anfwers in a 
fort of rage, that were fhe to marry them all one after ano- 
ther, fhe was not without hopes of feeing the laft of them 
in the grave in lefs than four years, ‘Ivhus ends the piece, 
which concludes with a dance of characters, and has been 


prefented with fuccefs. 
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Sart. 11. Memoirs of the noted Buckhorfe. In wich, befides a 
minute Account of his paft memorable Exploits, that celebrated 
Hero is carried into higher Life; containing fome very extraor- 
dinary Events. Interfperfed with remarkable Anecdotes of fome 
Bloods of Fortune and Eminence, Companions of Mr. Buck- 
horfe. Jn two Volumes. 12m0. Pr. 6s. Crowder. 


HE feafon is now advancing when that dunghil te tows 


never fails to produce an innumerable quantity of /iterary 
2 mufkrsoms 
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mufbrocms of various kinds, which {pring up one day and decay the 
next. Novels generally ufher in the Winter as fnow-drops do the 
Spring, and, like them, have little beauty to recommend them, befides 
early appearance. Mr. Buckborfe tteps forth among the. firit pro- 
ductions of this kind, which we have yet feen, and feems to prefage 
much future dulnefs ; being intirely void of every thing that can 


entertain or inftruct.his.readers, though with an awkward pretence 
to the ironical humour of Fielding, who has done in romance what 
Pope attributes to lord Burlington in architecture, 


‘ Fill’d half the world with imitating fools.’ 


The fcene is laid in very low life, and therefore not ill-{uited to the 
hero of it, notwithftanding which Mr.: Buckhorfe,. whofe name & 
borrow’d to adorn thefe memoirs, has not, in our opines any ob- 
ligations to the author of them, as we fincerely believe that re- 
nowned athletic to have been at leaft as capable of writing them 
himéelf. , 


Art. 12. The Jilts: Or, Female Fortune-Hunters. Three 
Volumes. 12mo0, Pr.gs. Noble. 


Though we have taken the trouble (and trouble it moft certainly 
was) to drudge through this notable performance, we need go no 
farther than the title page for a charaéter of it. We hall take 
the liberty therefore to inform the author of it (who if he thinks 
proper may acquaint the public) that, his mu/e, whoever fhe is, is 
an arrant j/t, ‘promifing pleafure and enjoyment, and miferably dif- 
appointing her cu/ly, Se reader. We will venture moreover to 
pronounce, That if the is a fortune-bunter in the world of literature, 
fhe has egregioufly miftaken her talents, and, like other fortune- 
hunters, will, as foon as difcover’d, meet with ¢heir fate, and be 
kick’d out of company. 


Art. 13. Porms by the celebrated Tranflator of Virgil's Aineid. 
Together with the fordan, a Poem: in Imitation of Spencer. 
By E/q; 4to. Pr. 1s. Cooper. 





The editor informs us that thefe poems were written by the cele- 
brated Tranflator of Virgil's ®neid; but the reader will perhaps — 
afk, Who was be? Mr. Dryden, or Dr. Trapp, or Mr. Pitt ? fome 
circum{tances alluded to in the Poems, evidently point out the /aéter, 
but no thanks to our editor, who, to fay the truth, would have thew. 
more regard to the memory of his friend by the concealment than 
by the publication of thefe pofthumous pieces, which feem to have 
been hattily written, and of courfe extremely incorrect. The col- 
lection, however, is but fmall, confifting only ‘of an imitation 
of Horace Sat. v11. Book 2. and another of Epift. ro. B. 1. ano- 
ther of Bpift. 19. B.1. fome fragments of a rhapfody on-the art of 
preaching from the Ars Poetica, verfes on a flower'd carpet, and an 
epigrarmy on Mr. Pits’s houfe at Encomb. ‘The imitations are but 

poor, 
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poor, the verlification very indifferent, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing fhort {pecimen ; Z 


* Strait for your two beft wigs you loudly call, 

‘ This ftiff in buckle——that not curl’d at all. 

* And where the devil are the fpurs ? you cry 3. * ° 
« And———pox——what blockhead laid the bufkins by ? 


* Before you go we curfe the noife you make, 
* But blefs the moment when you turn you back.’ 





Back and make are not the beft of rhimes; we meet afterwards with 
fome worfe, fuch as om and sown, curfe and divorce, fhot,and toe; 
more and hour, up and top, run and own, /pence and prince; with 
many other fuch unequal matches, that fhew great careleffnefs in the 
author., .’There are neverthelefs a few tolerable lines, and but a few, 
to be met with here, amongit which thefe are perhaps the beft. . 





* When once a genius breaks through common rules, 
* He leads a herd of imitating fools. adil 

‘ If Pope, the prince of wits, tho’ fick a-bed, . 

-. » © O’er fteaming coffee bends his aching head, 

a ‘ The fools in public, o’er the fragrant draught, 

‘ Incline thofe heads, that never ach’d,. nor thought : 
‘ This muft provoke his mirth, or his difdain ; 

* Cure his complain-———or make him fick again.” 


Subjoin’d to Mr. Pitt's (if they are Mr. Pitt’s) pofthumous pieces, 
is the Fordau, a poem, in imitation of Spencer, that is, like other 
imitations of him, a ftring of obfolete words put together with- 
Out any meaning : take for a fample of our author’s abilities the four 
firft lines of his Taf ftanza. | te de 

‘So may your hours foft-gliding ftealaway, o 9! 2 ¢ 
‘ Unknown to gnarring flander or to bale, Md A 
‘ O'er feas of blifs, peace guide her gondelay, | «9.1 

» € Ne bitter dole empeft the fragrant gale.’ 2 








‘ sa | 


( Art. 14. Reafons humbly offered to prove that the Letter printed 
at the End of the French Memorial of Fuftification, isa rench 
Forgery, and falfely afcribed to His R—- H————f* 





Vir omnium qui fant, fuerunt, erunt, princeps virtute,é fapientia 
ac glorias-—Huic ego homini, Quirites, tantum debéo,  quan- 
tim: hominem homini debere vix fas eft. Cicero: 


. OGave. Pr. ts. Collyer. 


_ We cannot fay that this Pamphlet, though much admired, has 
anfwered our expectation. It is a piece of Irony calculated to de- 
preciate and bring into ridicule the talents of our modern Alexander. 
But, we think the author might have placed his original in a much 
more advantageous attitude, and more conformable to nature. * "The 
| T 3 touches 
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touches are extravagant, the ftile is unequal, the digtion ineorre&, 
the fatite ill-edg’d, the humour often flat, and flovenly ; and the fub- 
ject ill-chofen ; for, as we apprehend, the directions which the au- 
thor condemns are not unjuftifiable. : 

Though the performance is afcribed to an honourable gentleman 
whofe wit and underftanding we revere, we fhould judge it to-be the 
production of fome North-briton from feveral peculiar modes.of ex- 
preffion, fuch as the/e for thofe, frand difculpate, a frequent repetition 
of the words /accumb and Phenomenon, and many other Scotch. idiot- 
ifms that occur in almoft every page of the pamphlet. We muft 
own however, that it centains.a. good number of poignant farcafms, 
and many ftrong iketches of character. ° ; 


Art. 15. The Grand Objections to Inoculation confidered: With Cafes 
that tend to confute the only plaufible Arguments made ufe of in 
prejudice to fo beneficial a Prattice. To which are added, Remarks 
on a Letter upon Inoculation; lately publifhed. Pr. 6d. Cooke. 


The author of this tra& feems to have been rather too impatient 
to appear in Print; but perhaps this impatience was the effect of his 
philanthropy or milk of human kirdnefs. His matter is like that 

an imperfeé& inoculation,’ ‘neither fuffictent in quantity for the 
largenefs of the fubjeét, nor well’ digefed: : 

n order to refute the opinion that other diftempers ‘may be ino- 
culated with ‘the fmall-pox, he preduces five cafes im-whieh the pa- 
tients did well, though inoculated with matter.from the bodies of 
perfons who, befides the {mall-pox, were difeafed with the fcurvy, 
itch, or king’s evil. Thefe hiltories are very fuperficia'ly related, 
and many of the material circumftances advanced from hear fay 
It were to be wifhed that phyficians of exteafive prattice would 
obferve whether the {mallspox, by inoculation, do not often ree 
femble an imperfect fermentation, giving vent to,the moft active par- 
ticles of the gas variclof/um, but leaving a crudity in the juices which 
renders them unfit for circuJating through the glandular ftrainers, 
and produces fcrophulous humours, tubercles on the Inngs, or ob- 
ftructions in the myfentery. 


Art. 16. A full Account of the Siege of Minorca, by the French, 
in 1756. With all the Circumftances relating thereto. * 
v ‘Oésave. Pr. ts. Corbett. uh. 


This is a lame account patch’d up from, our own news. papers, 
and the French gazettes, by a perfon who pretends to, uncommon 
impartiality, though in effect-he appears to be a warm admirer of 
the enemy, by his minute panegyric on the French officers and {ol- 
diers ; and the unfair account he has -given of feveral a 
particuiars.. He fays four hundred of the garrifon were killed an 
wounded during the fiege: and that not above four hundied and 
nineteen of the enemy were flain. Whereas not above one hundred 
and tvcnty Englifhmen were loft, and the redaction of the place coft 
the French above three thoufand, at the moft moderate aa Dae 

en “Tr 
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He gives a circumftantial detail of the exploits performed by the 
individuals of the enemy; but does not mention a fyllable of the 
gallancy of copier Scroop, who quitted his command at fea, and 
erved as a volunteer in the fort; Or of the heroifm of major Co- 
nyngham, who, upon hearing the French intended. to befiege the 
fort, returned from Nice, where he waited for a paflage to England, 
in confequence of an order from the Duke of Cumberland; who, 
when he thought the fervice of his country required his prefence, 
ventured to dilobey that order, Jaid out all the money he could 
raife, in purchafing neceflaries ior the defence of the place, hired a 
veflel at his own expence for the tranfportation of them, left his la 
dy, far advanced in her pregnancy, in the midft of ftrangers, re- 
turned to thare the dangers and fatigues of a long and bloody. fiege, 
which he could have avoided without the leaft difhonour; exerted 


himfelf with equal fkill, courage, and aétivity, in the defence of 
the fortrefs, until he was wounded in two different parts of his body, 
and taken prifoner; and who from the whole of his behaviour ac- 
quired fuch reputation among the enemy, that they allowed him to 
go wherefoever he fhould think proper, by an expredfs article of the 
capitulation, which this candid writer has fupprefied: 

Hig language is fuitable to his candour. He fays the French fleet 
appeared rallied; that the Englith thips fought as Spirt prompted 
themto bear down.—That the French troops were all zpox merchant 
fhips.—That Mr. Byng’s fleet found herfelf, &&c. 

He calls Anftruther fort, the fort of Strugen. He fays the French 
made breaches in the body of the place ; whereas it was never bat- 
tered. ‘That the Duke de Fronfac carried.an account, of the fur- 
render of that place before it was furrendred’; and that the general 
officers in the fort, were Mr, Blakeney, a ferjeant major, two ad- 
jutants, and two engineers.—In a word, it is a very contemptible 
performance. | 


© Art. 17. 4 full and particular Anfwer to all the Calumnies, Mi/- 
reprefentations, and Falfenocds, contained in a Pamphlet, called 


A Fourth Letter to the People of England. 


Sumite materiam veftris, qui fcribitis, equam. 
Viribus, ét.verfate did quid ferre recufent, 
Quid valeant humeri. Horat. 


Oéftavo. Pr. 1s. Harris. 


Daniel Defoe was a political writer, of great virulence, and fome 
nius, without the leaft tinéture of principle. He fometimes found 
is account in anfwering his own beep ays ; and when we perufed 
the title of this pamphlet, we concluded the author of the Fourth Let- 
ter to the people of England had followed his example. We were 
the more induced to believe this was the cafe, as Dr. S4 has 
not fcrupled to declare publickly, that though he writes well againft 
the M y, he could write much better in their defence. or vin- 
dication ; thereby hinting, that he was in utrumque paratus. But it 


feems the miniffry will not take his word for his talents ; and fo, in- 
T 4 ~ ftead 
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ftead of refuting his own libel ferioufly, he ferves it up’again in a 
Hachis feafoned with a double proportion of.gall. It is to be hoped 
he has exhautfted all his virulence, and that for the future he will be 
as harmlefs as the dove. We wifh the G——+ would take fome no- 
tice of him, otherwife the poor creature will break his heart. In 


the mean time we would advife him to abitain from irony, and re- 


member the fate of the afs in the fable, that affeéted the air, man- 
ners, and familiarity of the favourite fpaniel. Every author is not 
animal rifibile; Vhere is fome difference between laughing and 
braying.— 


Art. 18. The Sham Fight; or Political Humbug. A State Farce, 
in two Adis. As it was adted by fome Perfons of Diftinétian in 
-the M d n, and elfewbere. 


Oh tempora! Oh mores! 
Heu ftirpem invifam, 


Offave. Pr. is, 


The Perfone Dramates in this Humbug, are Reynard and Grim, 
rime M rs two. Vulture, Gripe, Bite, Fleecer, Shark, privy 
c rs. Bung, a great Ad 1; French Min—rs, failors, 
merchants, tradefmen, and others. The fcene is fhifted occafi- 
onally between France, Mahon, England, the Mediterranean, Gi- 
braltar, Lincofn’s-Inn Fields, and Wapping. ‘The author, not content 
with making the French charaéters {peak broken Englifh among 
themfelves, reprefents them as ignorant of their own language. 
We find a minifter of France faying mon cher amie, another exclaimin 
facra Dieu, and obferving that the /arge rivets their alliance with 














the Englifh. They addrefs themfelves to Reyzard in thefe Words ; 


Zons, Sans plus ceremonie, prinex d largent, je vous prie. . The author 
fhould be 2 Welfhman by his articles; he prefixes the fign of the 
feminine gender both to God and the Devil ;' for, we find /@ Diable 
as well as /¢ Dieu, in which hur avas pofitably miftaken. We will 

; not even excufe a French taylor for exclaiming wanterblen, 

Tw the character of this piece we may apply the mottos O tem- 
pora! O mores! whether we regard the genius ‘and modefty of the 
author, or the unities and manners of the drama; for, indeed the 
State Farce is a very melancholy performance. | 


V Art. 19. 4 Leiter from New Jerfey in America, giving fame 
Account and Defeription of that Province. By a Gentleman, 
late of Chrift’s Colledge, Cambridge. 8vo, Pr. 6d. Cooper. 


If we confider this as a aig letter from one friend to another, 
we muft own it is ‘Pright : rea and not unentertaining ; but 
as a mefs for the public, we think it is too meagre and unfubftan- 


tial; yet the defeéts of the piece feem owing rather to the barren- 
nefs of the fubjeé&t, than to want of talent in the author, whofe dic- 
tion is fpirited, correét, and concife; his obfervations on the man-’ 


ners and cuftoms of the American planters, negroes, and native In-: 
dians, 
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dians, are thrown into an agreeable point of view; and he concludes 
with an entertaining defcription of the rattle-fnake. S$ . 


Art. 20. An Account of what paffed between Mr. George Thomp- 
‘fon of York, and Dr. John Burton of that City, Phy/ician 
and Man-midwife at Mr. Sheriff Jobb’s Entertainment, and” 
the Confequences thereon. By Mr. George Thompfon. 
Qéiavo. Pr. 15s. Hooper. 


This notable tranfaétion was (it feems) a fray occafioned by. 
Mr. Thompfon's propofing what he calls a teft-toaft at a fherift’s 
entertainment. Dr. Burton, phyfician and man-midwife, refufing’ 
to conform, a difpute enfued ; and, after fome altercation, the faid 
Dr. Burton broke the head of one-of his fellow guefts. This ex- 

loit, however, he did not atchieve with impunity ; in as mych as! 
he was collared, philliped, and fcratched, faw his fhirt torn and his 
cudgel broke, and was difmified from the rey ves with fome ig- 
nominious remembrances @ pofferiori, which he did not patiently re- 
tain. Inftead of wreaking his refentment upon the proper objet, 
he had recourfe upon Mr. George Thompfon, who declares, that far 
from affaulting the dottor, he fecured him from fevere chaftifement. 
He complains therefore, that he was not only fued unjuftly, but 
alfo maltreated by the council of his adverfary, and caft upon falfe 
evidence. Mr. 74omp/on feems to think he fell a facrifice to the vi- 
rulence of a faétion, in whofe caufe the doétor has fuffered hereto- 
fore. If that be the cafe, he has been twice happily dehvered; but 
one time or another his head may be jammed in fuch an. untoward 
pelvis, that even his own * sire téte will not extricate him ; fo that 
the operator muft have recourfe to the noofe, which is but a rough 
and difagreeable expedient. 


Art. 21. Impartial Reflections on the Cafe of Mr. Byng, as 


tated in an Appeal to the People, Fc. And a Letter toa 
Member of Parhament, Se. ) 





fub judice lis eft. 
Oétavo. Pr. 1s. Hooper. : 


If the cafe of Mr. Byng is, according to this motto, in litigation 
before an impartial tribunal, why fhould the author of the pam- 
phlet endeavour to prejudge the culprit? He affirms that 4¢d———] 
B had nothing to fear from the candour, kill, and experi- 
ence of his judges, and endeavours to refute thofe argements which 
have been fed to free that gentleman from the heavy load of popu- 
lar prepoffeffion, under which he has groaned fo long. If the gen- 
tlemen by whom the ‘admiral will be tried, are above all prejudice 
and prepoffeflion, to what pyrpofe was this pamphlet publithed ? 
We hope it was not with 2 view to confound thofe two objects which 
the letter writer has fo jultly divided; namely, the lofs of ALinorca, 
and the event of the fea engagement, which, we apprehend, are al- 
together independent of each other. we > 

t. 


* A curious inftroment fo called, contrived by Dr, Burton, to extract the head of 
a fetus from a narrow pelPise 
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Art. 22. One thoyfand Seven hundred and Fi ifty jx. 4 Dia- 
logue. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Withy. 


There are two {ciences, in which : oa are more prone to ex- 

e themfelves than in any other. ofe are poetry and politics ; 

th of them as little adapted to agree with each other as oil and 
vinegar : for one requires fpirit and fanc Y to fupport it; the other 
is adapted to a dull plodding —- to genius we may be al- 
losved to join thefe epithets. 

The author of One thoufand Seven hundred and | ifty fix has 
therein endeavoured. to unite thefe two fciences; but alas, in both he 
is 2 miferable dabbler ; as may be feen by the following quotation.— 
You are to underitand that this fevere fatirift is now fpeaking of the 


miniitry. 


« How cunningly have they govern’d ! 

* How littic have they been concern’d ! 

¢ When Brirain’s honour lay at ftake, 

« What wife precautions did they take! 

« Th effect, the caufe itfelf explains, 

« No wifdom lodges in their brains, 

¢ Their wretched condué& and direction, 
© Can never bear a ftrié infpection 

* The inconfiftence of their {chemes, 

« Their incapacity proclaims : 

« What bafelefs projects have they made, 
* Schemes that have neither tail nor head ! 
“ Schemes that would puzzle Machiavel, 
“« Before he could their meaning tell ! 

* Strange ! that fuch ignorance profound 
* Should in our minifters abound ! 

« What greater proof can be expeéted, 

« That our affairs have been neglected, 

* Than the late inftance of difgrace, 

© That is entailed upon our race? 

* Blufhh! bluth! ye Britons! to behold 

‘ The curs’d effect of G G 
“€ See, how that fortrefs is betrayed, 

© That did proteét our Levant trade ; 

¢ Abandon‘d ! left without defence, 

* An eafy prey to haughty France ! 

¢ Pofterity will bluth with fhame, 

« And ’gainft the coward B exclaim ; 
* Revere the brave old B/ak’ney’s name, 
* And raife fair trophies to his fame. 








We can’t help faying that 1756 is a fine fabject for fatire, and 
notwithftanding the pamphlet in hand, we hope to fee fome maa 
of genius make it his theme. 


Ar. 
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df Art. 23. Potypore and Jui: or the Libertine reclaim’d. 
“A novel. 12m0. Pr. 3s. Crowder. 


‘«* Our paffions gone, and reafon in her throne, 

‘© Amaz'd we fee the mifchiefs we have done : 

«* After a tempeft, when the winds are laid, ' 

** The calm fea wonders at the wrecks it made. Watiee. 


A Perfon, who, we find, in the courfe of our reading, calls him- 
felf Caffalio, being tired of living on the other fide of Temple- 
bar, removes to the court end of the town, and’ goes to lodge 
in a boarding houfe full of people ; among whom ‘he finds a gentle- 
man of a loofe difpofition, who, he has reafon to think fond of a 
poor baronet‘s daughter that fat facing him at table; thefe are Poly- 
dore and ‘Julia. 

Caftaiio enters immediately into an intimacy with the former, 
tho’ their acquamtance was'not yet a day old. He touches him up- 
on his paflion for Fulia, which Polydore confeffes, nay even goes fo 
far as to acknowledge his defigns not over honourable; to divert- 
him from them Caffasio preaches to him, A. aaa 

‘ Upon what do you build your expectations of obtaining your end ? 
« —the freedom of het carriage towards you; the receiving your ad- 
“drefles with an agreeable complacency, and her favoarable returns 
‘ to your obliging fervices, are but flender grounds for a belief that 
“ her heart correfponds with your withes. 

“She, not being apprehenfive of your foul intent, ‘int s your 
“ devoirs in an honourable fenfe ; and in that cafe it is no’derogation 
* from her virtue to let you fee fhe is not impregnable. _ 

* You, Polydore, have merit enough in appeatance to deferve the 
* fair Fulia’s efteem. and ladies miltake the rule of modefty, when 
‘ they fhroud their inward approbation under a cloud of outward re- 
*“fervednels. . 

‘ It argues a difingenuous temper, and is the effect of a fantaftic 
‘pride, to beget an eafy fufpence in any one for the prefent, whom 
‘they intend to make happy by a compliance: hereafter ;—there- 
‘fore, notwithftanding the gracious behaviour which gives birth to 
‘ your hopes. it ftill remains uncertain ; and, perbapy, as foon, as fhe 
‘ perceives your malevolent aim, fcorn and difdain may difpoffefs her 
‘ new-born affection, and turn her warrantable love into a juftifiable 
* inveteracy. 

‘ How deeply, Po/ydore, muft this wound a generous fpirit, to re- 
‘ fle&t that your guilt has rendered you defpicably odious in thofe 
‘ eyes in which you were ambitious to appear moft amiable ? | 

‘ That face you now behold with extatic joy and delight, you 
‘ will not then be able to Jook on without a confcious blufh; you 
‘ that fo folicitoufly court her company, will as induftrioufly avoid 
‘it: every glance will upbraid your bafenefs, and add to you frefh 
* confufion, | P 

*‘ She will, perhaps, proclaim your brutal offers among all her ac- 
* quaintance, till the deferved’ reproach brand you with fich an in- 


— 
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*: famons blemifh as will make you at once both fear’d and contemn’d 
‘ by all that have the leaft regard to honour, or refpect to virtue. 

* But, —- fhe is not inexorable ;. yet, fhe may not be won 
‘ without difficulty, ‘The conqueft requires more time and pains than 
“ you imagine, or indeed than it is really worth. ' 

‘ There is an innate principle in the fair fex that hinders their 
‘ fpeedy furrender ; modefty is not fo foon put off as a garment ; 
‘even thofe whofe meannefs of birth and education has deprived 
*‘ them of any other affiftance, have by the help of that, join'd with 
‘ the fear of but one of the unlucky confequences, prov'd fufficient to 
* withftand the force of a libidinous temptation. 

‘ But in thofe, who, befides thefe, have greater advantages, the true 
* notions of honour, and a due fenfe of religion, are certainly not to 
* be overcome fo readily.—if thefe are enervated in the heart, they 
‘ are not fo eafily fupplanted. ~ | 

‘ Add to this, the many difmal examples of irretrievable mifery, 
‘and the miferable condition of the unwary, who have. yielded to 
‘ Jafcivious allurements, which are no {mall incentives to their cau- 
‘ tionary refiftance. | 

‘To force a way through all thefe oppofitions, is a tafk no lefs 
‘ odious than intricate ; and the methods to accomplifh it muft be.as 
‘ fervilely bafe, as the end is villainous :—he who fets about it mutt 
‘ diveft himfelf of humanity, bid adieu to all laws, moral and divine, 
‘ and enter into an alliance with a legion of crimes.’ 

Advice of this fort, cloathed in language in praife of which we can 
fay but little, takes up:more than 200 pages of the book ; the confe- 
quence of it is, that Polydore, who-fees his error, in order to conquer 
it, retires tothe country. In a few days after he returns to London 
to marry ‘Fulia, of whofe love and virtue he is firmly perfuaded ; 
this bufinefs being compleated, the curtain drops, and Caffa/io quits 
us as abruply as he intruded into our company. 

The whole is fpun out to 218 pages loofely printed, whereas it 
might have been eafily comprifed in eight. 

here are no.changes of fortune: there is no variety in the flory, 
nothing to keep the mind in fufpence; ncr any marks of invention or 
genius. 


Art. 24. Minorca. A Tragedy. Inthree a&s. Pr. ts. 


This is the work of fome fchool-boy, who has not yet gone 
thro’ his grammar ; for example. 


‘ ——- I refolv’d to fly 

* From what I fear’d and dreaded more than death, 
But being clofely watch’d, was foon o’ertaken, 
By fervants who was brib’d to force me back ; 
"Twas then made dej/perate by their rude affaults, 
L ery 'd for hel 


ca a o 





‘ We mutt confer what terms will now be bett 
.. © But know J°// not fubmit to none. 


..Thefe are fufficient to give an idea of the piece, in which there is 


introduc’d a miferable love tale, and two or three murders ; the cha- 
racter 
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rater we have given of Mr. Siade’s play, will fit this every jotas 
well. 


“Art.25. An APPEAL to the PEOPLE: containing, the genuine 
and entire letter of admiral Byng to the fecr. of the ad- : 
obfervations on thofe parts. of it which were omitted by the writers 
of the Gazette : and what might be the reafons for fuch omiffions. 
Part the firft.. 8vo. Pi. rs. Morgan, © | : 


———— Nec lex eft zquior ulla 
Quam necis artifices arte perire fua. | Ovip. 





In the letter to a member of parliament, enough had been faid 
to turn the ftream of national prejudice and abufe from a——l 
B—g, and pave the way for his Lela tried with juftice and impar- 
tiality. ‘That performance feems to be written with accuracy and 
temper ; it looks like the produétion of a gentleman defirous of refcu- 
ing a fellow fubjeét from oppreflion.—On the other hand, the Appeal 
is evidently the work of an hireling pen, fruitful, not in argument but 
invective, cold, inanimated, and poifonous, like the juice of henbane. 
The author offers no new rect spe prefumption m favour of the 
a——l. He fills fifteen pages with a languid addrefs to the publick ; 
in which he feems more intent upon blackening the firft lord of 
the a——y, than folicitous to clear Mr. B-—g. His calculation of 
the force of the different fleets is altogether ridiculous. His juftifi- 
eation of the ad——l is a tedious, diffufe, and perplexing declamation, 
which we are afraid, will do no fervice to the prifoner ; for in feek- 
ing to corroborate fome parts of his defence, we conceive he has 
only expofed their weaknefs. But this is a difagreeable fubje@, on 
which, tor his fake, we fhall not expatiate,: though we mult obferve, 
that the ad——1 has been unlucky in his choice of a champion, who 
like affafwtida in medicine, cannot help difcovering humfelf by the 
naufeous flavour of his writings. 


/ Art. 26. A LETTER to Ad——/B—g. With the form of a 


on ton fuited to a pepe in his circumftances. To which are 
added, a few words of advice to the Inhabitants of Great-Britain 


upon our late difappaintments. Pr. 6d. Cooper. 


The author of this pamphlet puts us in mind of thofe pious, 
ghoftly direftors, who offer their fervices to malefactors under 
condemnation, and exhauit all their rhetoric in perfuading them 
they will be damned. He infifts upon Mr. B—g’s being guilty, 
before he is tried; on that fuppofition, he takes it very much amifs 
that he fhould pretend to enjoy the leaft tranquillity or peace of mind : 
he exaggerates every circumftance of his fuppofed guilt; endea-, 
vours to terrify him into remorfe and defpair ; anticipates, as far as in 
him lies, the fentence of his judges, by furnifhing him with the form 
of a confeffion, as if he could not furely have the impudence to plead 
not guilty; and makes a tranfition to the D—— of C whom 


he daubs with fulfome encomiums, ‘This is either the work of fome. 
four. 
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four prefbyterian, whofe imagination broods upon objeéts of mife 
and horror ; or the production of a venal pen hired to keep up the 
clamour of the populace, againft the {cape-goat of the my, 


Art. 27. The Robin Hood Society : a Satire. With NotesVariorum. 
By Peter Pounce, Efg; 8vo. Pr. 25. Withers. 


This is a middling performance, dedicated to the celebrated 
Mr. Romaine, for whom the author profeffes a profound efteem. 

The fame of the fociety which has furnifhed this writer with a 
fubject is dlready well’ known ; as we do not pretend to have been at 
any time members thereof, we fhall neither plead for nor ayainft it; 
yet as, by report, it is open to every body, as whoever enters the 
room for his money is a member for the night; and we are told 
that it has been vifited by fome men of the greateft tafte in the king- 
dom, as well as of -difinguifhed quality, we think it too.harfh to 
fay with Mr. Pounce, that it is campofed of @ parcel of MEAN, 
IMPIOUS, and ILLITERATE FELLOWS. 

That this fociety is not fo infamous as he endeavours to reprefent 
it, appears from a defence which the ftanding members thereof 
difperfe in their juftification, and which by chance fell into our 
hands. How far this paper defends them in reality, we leave thofe 
who are acquainted with their method of proceeding to determine. 

To exhibit fome ridiculous pi€tures is a failing wherein the Rodin- 
Hood fhares in common with all other focieties or mixed affemblies. . 

As a fample of the whole, we fhall prefent the reader with part 
of a fpeech made by one of the perfons which Mr. Pounce intro- 
duces in this extraordinary fatire. 


‘ When I confider, * Mr. Prefident, the wiles 

“ Of prieffs, the carnage by their di€tates caus’d, 

* °Tis then I dread their barbarous civility, 

¢ And wifh Mankind wou’d with their Optics fee ; 

* See for themfelves, and fcorn their blund’ring guide. 
* E contra, when I backward trace the rolls 

* Of deep antiquity, what charming fcenes 

‘ Beamon my foul, and rapture ev’ry fenfe! 

‘ The folio of Omnifcience wide difplay’d, 

‘ In ev'ry creature call’d from nothing’s womb, 


* Leads up to Nature’s Law, and Nature’s Gop,’ 
Art. 


® €Tris a thrice notable remark I have fomewhere met with, that 2 man who hath 
¢ habituated himfelf to any praétice, cannot but with the greateft difficulty conquer: 
* it. The wifett of men alfo gives his fuffrage to this opinion, bv faying, Train up 
* achild inthe way wherein be foould go, and when be is old be will not depart from it. 
© A fentence worthy to be wrote in gold! This obfervation is well verified by the 
« man characterized under the name of Macsroap; for this Oratar never 
¢ maketh any fpeech or prea bment, but that he beginneth fuch fpeech or preach- 
¢ ment with, When I confider, &c. He talketh alfo about PrizsTcRAFT, Ga, 
« and rails againft it vehemently. The Parestuoop healfo treateth with con- 
* tempt, but he fpeaketh the moft unfeemly againft Reveartep RELIGION. 
€ This me-feemeth is owing to’ the having accuftomed himfelf to this practices 
¢ and from the fame caufe arifes his peculiar idiotifms of the aforefaid, When I 


S confider g~ 

















eas 
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* confider ; 2 contra; in futuro; ab origine, 8c. Sec. all which he introduces into 
* his fpeeches, be the fubjets what they will, As the obfervation which hath 
‘ cauféd this note is founded on truth, and, in Maczroan’s language, * In the 
* natere and reafon of things,’ 1 would humbly propofe, that inftead of aéting 
© in the manner of the RoBrnHOoDIANs, as they are denominated, we fhould 
¢ a€t virtuoufly and pioufly, that fo we being accuftomed to walk in fo, good 
*@ path, we fhould have no reafon to defire to quit it, 


‘ Hearne.’ 


" Art. 28. 4 fermon preached at Chrift Church in Newgate-ftreet, 


on Tuefday the 21/2 of September, 1756. Beéfore the right 
henourable the Lord Mayor, the Aldermen, and Governors of 
the feveral hofpitals in this city.. By the reverend James Penn, 
under grammar mafter of Chrift Hofpital. 410. Pr. 6d. Say. 


This /ermon (improperly {o call’d) is a political harangue written 
ad captandum vulgus by a young divine who had a mind to fhew 
his talents and his patriotifm by a touch on the times, from thefe words, 
When Abithophel faw that his counfel was not followed, be faddled bis 
afi, and arofe, and gat him home to his houfe, to bis city, and put 
bis boufbold in order, and banged bimfelf. A text fo uncommon was 
well calculated to raife. the attention of an audience, tho’ for any 
connection with the difcourfe that follows, Mr. Penn might as well 
have preached on Abraham begat lfaac,—In the beginning was toe 
word, or any other fentence in the Old or New Teftament: for 
the author, having juft obferved that no king was ever more unfor- 
tunate in a minifter than David, is (he aflures us) naturally Jed from 
the danger of the Fewifd ftate, to confider our own. ‘ It is at-all 
“times (/ays be) neceflary to procure the divine favour, but efpe- 
* cially in times of danger and diftrefs. Inno time more than the 
‘ prefent, when we have an enemy too powerful, to be contemptible ; 
‘too formidable, not to require the utmoft exertion of our native 
* courage and refolution ; too much ftrengthened in himfelf and al- 
‘ liances, not to court the affiftance of Heaven: efpecially when it 
* is confidered, what little aid we receive from foreign powers in al- 
‘ liance with us, and how dear the purchafe of that little ; when 
‘ our principal dependance under providence for fafety and fecurity, 
‘ is upon natives; and natives, a few excepted, unarmed and undif- 
*ciplined. It feems to be improper and impertinent to pray for fuc- 
* cefs, when we are not permitted the ufe of arms, and have no 
‘other weapons to defend ourfelves, or annoy the enemy, than 
* what nature has given us. Can we reafonably expeét, that our 
* prayers will be heard, when we do not make ufe of the means, 
* which providence and the nature of our conftitution have put into 
* our..power ? whom can we better truft,. than our own people? 
‘In hole hands. can we with more fafety and lefs danger repofe 
‘ our lives, our fortunes, our liberties and religion, than in thofe, 
‘ whofe happinefs and prefervation will entirely depend upon the af 
* fiftance and protection they fhall afford us? 

‘ A militia can be of no prejudice-toa free ftate. It is the only 
‘ fecurity of the people’s rights and liberties againft the weaknefs 
‘ and inability, the treachery and cowardice, the arts and we. be 

* wicke 
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‘ wicked great men : and neither is. it injurious to the regal power, 


* or intereit.’ 
Mr. Penn proceeds to declaim with great fervency againft luxury 


and ‘intemperance, cites Alexander, Hannibal, Cyrus, Crefus, Af- 
frrians, Perfians, Gracians, Romans, Sc. to prove that. foftne/s and 
delicacy may fuit well in kings courts, but are not adapted to the 
feet nor the army. He then obferves, (which is certainly true ) that 
to be an happy, we mutt be a religious, people. 
‘ Few ages (fays be) can boaft of fueh a fot, as now reigns a- 
* mongft the people: fuch a general defire of ‘carrying on the war 
‘with vigour and‘ refolution. = This would be a-terror to the 
“enemy, provided, that the head was not fick, the heart faint, and 
* the knees feeble. ‘They know, that luxury and effeminacy have 
“ within thefe few years greatly {pread amongft.us.; that our morals 
‘ are corrupted, and our conftitutions debauched : too vifible in our 
“weak and fickly offspring. ‘They dread nothing fo much asa 
* return to our ancient temperance and frugality ; their own annals ac- 
“ quainting them what they are then to expect from us. But alas ! 
“ what have they to fear from perfons worn out in the fervice of lu- 
* xury and debauchery ? More fit to be the keepers of women, than 
‘ the guardians of men !’ | 
There’s fpirit and antithefis for you. ‘The difcourfe concludes 
with, may honefty and integrity reign amongft the great, loyalty 
‘and religion amongft the people ; zeal and unanimity in all—May 
* we undertake with fpirit, and execute with vigour—May the Lord 
“ of Hofts grant force, and the end be an honourable and lafting 
* peace.’ And as a reward for all thefe may’s, may Mr. Penn foon 
et a city lecturefhip, and may he in time be made chaplain to my 
Lord Mayor! ' 





The authors of the Critical Review hope that A. M. will favour 
them with a continuance of his remarks and correétions. 


They will thankfully receive the proffered hints of correfpon- 
dence from Dr. D : 





As the paper fubfcribed Abertas rationaliter, cannot be inferted 
in the Review confiftently with the plan of their work,- they will 
recommend it to one of the magazines according to the author’s 
defire: And in the next number they will confider the anatomical 
figures publifhed by Mr. Fenty, at the requeft of that gentleman’s 
friend A. B. who has written to them on the fubjeét, | 
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